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PAN  AMERICAN  DAY 

FOREWORD 

By  L.  S.  Kowt,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Director  (leneral  of  the  Fan  American  I'tiion 

IT  JS  a  matter  of  unending;  satisfaction  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
movement  for  closer  relations  between  the  nations  of  America  that 
with  each  year  the  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  is  acquiring  both 
a  broader  and  a  deeper  significance.  The  extent  to  which  this  day  is 
being  observed  throughout  the  continent  is  an  indication  of  the  hold 
which  the  Pan  American  ideal  of  friendly  feeling  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  has  taken  on  the  mind  and  imagination  of  every  element  of  the 
population. 

Schools,  colleges  and  universities,  civic  associations,  women’s  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  groups  interested  in  international 
affairs  each  year  observe  the  Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  It  is 
especiall}’  gratifying  that  in  educational  institutions  the  attention  of 
the  younger  generation  is  being  directed  to  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  closer  cultural,  social  and  commercial  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  continent. 

The  Pan  American  movement  in  its  larger  aspects  is  settirig  a  new 
standard  of  international  action  which  cannot  help  but  have  far- 
reaching  influence  on  international  relations  throughout  the  world. 
The  American  Republics  are  gradually  building  up  a  system  of  which 
the  principle  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  the  cornerstone.  It  is  true  that 
under  this  system  as  organized  in  the  Pan  American  Imion  inter¬ 
national  action  is  taken  only  by  unanimous  consent  and  no  attempt 
is  made  to  coerce  the  will  of  any  state  by  sanctions  or  other  forcible 
measures.  When  conflicts  between  two  states  have  arisen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  controversy  between  Colombia  and  Peru  and  the  present 
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conflict  between  llolivia  and  Parafruay,  there  has  been  evident  a  sense 
of  continental  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  wbicb  has 
bt'en  impressive  and  sifrnificant.  The  fact  that  success  has  not 
attended  all  these  efforts  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  imp<»rtance  of 
the  jjeneral  principle  that  the  American  Republics  are  |)repared  to 
help  one  another  and  are  always  anxious  to  contribute  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  existing  differences  but  are  not  willing  to  force  either 
their  services  or  their  conclusions  upon  constituent  members  of  the 
American  family  of  nations. 

There  is  real  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  on  a  specific  day  each 
year,  designated  as  Pan  American  Day,  the  attention  of  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  American  Republics  is  directed  to  the  importance  of 
emidiasizing  the  princijjles  of  continental  solidarity  and  continental 
responsibility.  These  are  new  notes  in  the  international  concert  and 
every  nation  of  America  may  well  be  proud  of  the  service  that  is  thus 
being  rendered  to  this  continent  as  well  as  to  humanity. 

The  Pan  American  Union  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this  o|)port unity 
to  express  to  all  those  who  are  cooperating  in  the  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  a  deep  sense  of  ai)i)reciation  and  gratitude.  We  wish 
to  extend  our  special  thanks  to  the  educators  throughout  the  American 
Republics  who  are  doing  so  much  to  acapiaint  the  younger  generation 
with  the  larger  significance  of  this  day  and  are  thus  implanting  in  the 
minds  of  the  youth  of  this  continent  the  service  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  render  to  the  cause  of  Pan  American  unity. 


THE  AMICABLE  SETTLEMENT 
OF  THE  BRAZILIAN 
BOUNDARY  DISPUTES 


By  Raul  o’Eg'A 

Fellow  of  the  Graduate  Council  of  The  George  Washington  University 

IT  IS  generally  conceded  that  no  disputes  between  nations  are  so 
dangerous  for  international  amity  and  so  likely  to  result  in  armed 
conflict  as  boundary  disputes.  Great  and  sanguinary  wars  have 
resulted  from  contested  national  ownership  over  portions  of  territory 
oftentimes  quite  small  and  unimportant;  and  w'ben  one  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  has  been  able  to  impose,  by  the  force  of  arms,  its  will  upon 
the  other,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  has  kept  alive  its  desire  for  remnche, 
thus  originating  an  endless  chain  of  conflicts. 

In  this  respect  the  nations  of  America  have,  on  the  whole,  given 
to  the  world  examples  of  a  very  remarkable  conciliatory  spirit, 
settling  most  of  their  territorial  disputes  in  a  peaceful  manner  either 
by  direct  diplomatic  negotiation  or  by  means  of  conciliation,  media¬ 
tion  or  even  arbitral  decisions;  and,  among  the  American  nations, 
Brazil  can  be  said  to  possess  one  of  the  most  honorable  records,  hav¬ 
ing  settled  all  her  numerous  boundary  controversies  with  her  neighbors 
in  a  just  and  peaceful  manner. 

When  Brazil  became  an  independent  nation  in  1822,  the  limits  of 
her  vast  territory  were  still  undefined.  The  Portuguese  and  their 
Brazilian  born  descendants,  who  at  first  bad  settled  in  a  few  places 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  South  American  Continent  from  Cape 
Sao  Roque  to  near  the  Island  of  Santa  Catbarina,  organized  during 
most  of  the  16tb  and  17tb  centuries  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  18tb, 
expeditions  w'bicb  penetrated  into  the  continent  far  beyond  the 
“Demarcation  Line”,  the  boundary  meridian  agreed  upon  by  Spain 
and  Portugal  *  in  1494,  passing  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  and  cutting  Brazil  at  about  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Those 
expeditions  could  not  have  been  stopped  any  more  than  were  other 
similar  migrations  that  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  subse¬ 
quent  years.  Eventually,  the  Crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal  recog¬ 
nized  the  futility  of  attempting  to  maintain  the  line  of  1494  as  bound¬ 
ary  between  their  respective  domains  in  America.  That  line  had, 
after  all,  been  agreed  upon  before  anybody  in  Europe  had  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  true  extension  of  the  New'  World.  In  a  treaty  signed 
at  Madrid  in  1750  the  two  Governments  accepted  the  fait  accompli  of 

>  By  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas. 
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the  Brazilian  expansion  and  apcreed  upon  a  new  boundary  based  I 

mostly  on  the  uti  possidetis.  But  unexpected  opposition  to  this  I 
agreement  arose  in  several  quarters  and  in  1761  the  work  of  survey-  [ 
ing  the  boundary  was  suspended  by  mutual  agreement.  Later  on,  i 
in  1777,  another  effort  was  made  to  settle  this  matter,  hut  with  no 
more  success  than  before  and  when  in  1801  war  broke  out  between 
Portugal  and  Spain  as  a  consequence  of  Napoleon’s  determination  to 
enforce  his  continental  system  against  England — whose  ally  Portugal 
was — the  treaty  of  1777,  never  carried  into  effect,  was  declared  abro¬ 
gated  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  Matters  were  still  in  this 
uncertain  condition  when  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies  of  the 
New  World  became  independent. 

In  the  region  of  the  Guianas  there  was  also  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  real  limits  of  Brazil,  both  France  and  Great  Britain,  particularly 
the  former,  contesting  with  Brazil  the  ownership  of  a  large  area  north 
of  the  Amazon  river. 

Brazil,  from  the  beginning  of  her  independent  life,  endeavored  to  I 
bring  about  some  agreement  with  her  neighbors  concerning  her  I 
territorial  limits.  The  governments  of  Dom  Pedro  I  and  his  son, 

Doni  Pedro  II,  never  for  a  moment  neglected  this  matter.  They 
declared  time  and  again  that  they  were  ready  to  negotiate  boundary 
treaties  with  the  neighboring  nations  on  the  general  principle  of  the 
uti  possidetis.  They  had  no  intention  of  increasing  their  territorial 
possessions  at  the  expense  of  other  nations.  Thus  on  August  13, 

1825,  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  government  of  Dom  Pedro  1  which  ! 
clearly  showed  that  this  was  the  policy  of  Brazil.  This  decree  dis¬ 
approved  in  the  strongest  tenns,  and  declared  null  and  void,  the 
acts  of  the  provisional  governor  of  Matto  Grosso  Province,  who  on 
his  own  responsibility  had  ordered  an  armed  force  to  invade  the 
Province  of  Chiquitos,  later  part  of  Bolivia,  in  order  to  annex  it  to 
Brazil,  yielding  to  the  proposals  to  that  effect  from  the  governor  of 
the  Province  then  in  rebellion  against  the  patriotic  government  set 
up  by  Bolivar.  The  acts  of  the  governor  of  Matto  Grosso  were  | 
declared  to  be  “entirely  contrary  to  the  principles  of  public  law  9 

recognized  by  all  civilized  nations.”  Brazil,  the  decree  went  on  to  ! 

say,  would  guide  herself  “by  the  soundest  commands  of  justice, 
seeking  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation  .  .  .  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  others.”  Later  the  Government  of  Rio  ordered  the  return  j 
to  its  owners  of  all  property  taken  by  the  invading  forces,  since  “  the 
aggression  has  been  ours”,  declared  the  order  in  a  most  candid  way.* 

This  decree  is  extremely  important  because  it  expresses  a  policy 
to  which  Brazil  constantly  adhered  from  the  time  of  her  independence 
to  the  present  day  in  the  settlement  of  her  boundary  controversies 
with  other  nations. 

>  Jos£  Manoel  Cardoso  de  Oliveira,  Adoi  Diplomntieot  <lo  Urntil,  2  vis.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1912,  v.  i,  pp. 
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Among  the  various  international  problems  inherited  bj’  the  (lov- 
ernment  of  Brazil  none  was  so  serious  and  full  of  danger  for  the  peace 
of  South  America  as  that  presented  by  the  ])olitical  situation  of  the 
Kiver  Plate  region.  Montevideo,  and  all  the  territory  of  present  day 
I'niguay,  had  been  annexed  to  Brazil  as  the  Cisplatine  Province  by 
the  Portuguese  Government  about  one  year  before  the  declaration  of 
Brazil’s  independence.  The  inhabitants  of  that  Province  were  not 


DOM  PEDRO  I.  FIRST  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL. 


During  bis  short  reign  (1822-1831)  the  first  eflorts  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  country  were  made. 

Brazilians,  nor  did  they  possess  the  Portuguese  traditions  or  speak 
the  language.  They  justly  aspired  to  set  up  an  independent 
government  of  their  own.  In  1825  the  immortal  Thirty-Three,  led 
by  Lavalleja,  landed  in  Uruguay  and  the  wdiole  country  arose  at  once 
in  rebellion  against  foreign  rule.  The  ensuing  war,  in  which  Brazil 
became  involved  due  to  a  situation  which  she  had  inherited  from 
Portuguese  imperialism,  was  extremely  unpopular  throughout  the 
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llrazilitin  Empire  and  a  considerable  portion  of  its  population  sym¬ 
pathized  with  the  purposes  of  the  Uruguayan  patriots. 

We  shall  not  go  into  details  concerning  this  struggle.  It  may 
sufHce  to  say  that  peace  was  at  last  signed  at  Kio  in  1828  and  Uruguay 
recognized  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  In  the  same  year  a 
convention  was  signed  by  Generals  Sebastian  Barreto,  commander 
of  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  Fructuoso  Rivera,  commander  of  the 
Uruguayan  troops,  temporarily  establishing  the  boundary  between 
the  new  nation  and  Brazil  by  the  Quarahim  and  Jaguarao  rivers, 
Brazil  retaining,  however,  e.xclusive  rights  of  navigation  in  the  two 
rivers  mentioned  as  well  as  in  Mirim  Lake,  an  important  body  of 
water  between  the  two  countries. 

As  early  as  1845,  Dr.  Santiago  Vdscjnez,  Uruguayan  Minister  at 
Kio,  endeavored,  although  without  success,  to  induce  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  recognize  that  I’ruguay  had  the  right  of  navigation 
on  the  rivers  and  lake  above  mentioned.  Five  yeai*s  later  negotia¬ 
tions  were  opened  in  Kio  for  a  definitive  boundary  treaty  between 
the  two  nations.  A  treaty  was  finally  signed  on  October  12,  1851, 
by  Andre  Lamas,  the  distinguished  Uruguayan  jdenipotentiary,  and 
llonorio  llermeto  ('arneiro  Leao  and  Antonio  Paulino  Limpo  de 
Abreu,  the  Brazilian  representatives  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  11.  In  this  treaty  Brazil’s  e.xclusive  rights 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Jaguarao  river  and  Mirim  Lake  were  still 
recognized  by  Uruguay,  although  in  a  note  bearing  the  date  of 
December  31,  1851,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil  declared 
that  such  rights  would  not  preclude  Brazil  from  admitting  Uruguayan 
craft  to  those  waterways  in  the  future,  by  special  concession  and 
under  certain  political  and  fiscal  restrictions.  In  1857,  in  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation  signed  between  the  two  countries, 
Brazil  went  still  farther  and  recognized,  in  principle,  the  convenience 
of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Jaguarao  river  and  Mirim  Lake  to 
boats  flying  the  I'rugua.yan  flag.  But  this  concession  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  and  the  treaty 
failed  to  be  ratified. 

After  that  the  Uruguayan  Government  made  several  other  attempts 
to  obtain  accession  to  the  waterways  above  mentioned.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1907  that  Josd  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos,  better 
known  as  the  Baron  of  Kio  Branco,  settled  the  (jiiestion  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  to  both  parties.  In  that  year  the  eminent  Uruguayan 
diplomat.  Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  was  able  to  negotiate  with  the 
Baron  of  Rio  Branco  a  treaty,  signed  on  October  30,  1909,  whereby 
Brazil  ceded  a  small  portion  of  territory  on  the  banks  of  Mirim  Lake 
and  the  Jaguarao  river  and  granted  Uruguay  the  rights  of  navi¬ 
gation  on  the  same.  This  privilege  was  extended  in  1913  to  the 
Sao  Miguel  river. 
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Tliis  juMiorous  concession  on  the  part  of  Brazil  was  received  in 
rrujruay  and,  in  «reneral,  in  all  the  American  countries,  witli  sincere 
jov.  ('laiidio  Williinan,  then  I’resident  of  rruguay,  had  previously 
tele^rTaphe*!  to  I’resident  Alfonso  I’enna,  of  Brazil,  dei-larini;  that 
“the  day  <»n  which  our  houndary  Treaty  is  si»ined  may  he  considered 
as  a  ‘Treat  historical  date  in  the  political  ilevelopment  of  both 
countries.”  rmiuestionahlv  the  treatv  of  1909  showed,  as  Adolfo 


DOM  PKDKO  II.  SKCOND  E.MI'EKOR  OF  BR.\ZIL 

It  was  under  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  guidance  of  Doni  Pedro  II  that  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the 
settlement  of  most  of  the  Itrazilian  boundary  disputes  were  started. 


Berro  (lareia,  the  distiiijruished  rriiguayan  iniblicist,  has  said,  that 
Brazil’s  diplomacy  aimed  at  hasinfr  its  actions  on  international 
justice  and  fraternity,  recotTniziiijr  to  small  natitms  rights  identical 
with  those  of  large  nations.* 

A  second  diflicult  houmhiry  controversy  confronting  Brazil  after 
her  independence  was  with  Argentina.  The  two  nations  are  adjacent 

•  .4.  Berro  Uarcfa,  “  El  tralado  ile  limites  de  190«  entre  el  Brasil  y  el  Uruguay  y  el  pacifismo  americ-ano”, 
in  Froceeiings  of  the  Secon't  Fan  American  Scientific  Congreit,  v.  7,  pp.  863  -S67. 
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to  one  another  only  in  a  very  small  section  alonj;  the  Uruguay  River 
and  between  this  river  and  the  Iguassii.  In  the  treaties  of  1750  and 
1777  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  boundary  in  this  section  had 
been  well  defined,  hut  the  surveying  commissioners  of  both  nations 
had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  rivers  as  provided 
by  the  treaty  and  later  on  disagreed  as  to  the  location  of  some  of  them. 

The  question  was  in  suspense  until  1857,  when  Jose  Maria  da  Silva 
Paranhos,  later  V'iscount  of  Kio  Branco  and  father  of  the  statesman 
of  the  same  name  already  mentioned,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  the  Thirteen  Argentine  Confederated  States,  at 
Parana,  looking  towards  an  agreement  on  the  matter.  On  December 
14,  1857,  a  treaty  was  signed  providing  for  the  same  boundary  as 
defined  in  the  treaty  of  1750  between  Portugal  and  Spain  and  sur¬ 
veyed  in  1759.  But  this  treaty  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Confederated  Government.  In  1870,  the  Baron  of  Aguiar  was  sent  to 
Buenos  Aires  by  the  Government  of  Rio  to  negotiate  a  new  boundary 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  unratilied  agreement  of  1857,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  The  following  year  the  Argentine  representatative  at  Rio, 
Don  Luis  L.  Dominguez,  renewed  negotiations  on  this  matter  and 
offered  to  settle  the  controversy  by  a  division  of  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  Brazil  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  became  somewhat  tense  until  1885,  when  Dr. 
Leonel  M.  de  Alencar,  Envoy  E.xtraordinary  of  Brazil,  and  Don 
Francisco  J.  Ortiz,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina,  signed  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  survey  of  the  disputed  area  by  a  joint  com¬ 
mission.  This  treaty  also  provided  that  after  the  survey  the  two 
nations  should  endeavor  to  settle  the  dispute  in  a  friendly  manner, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  results  of  the  survey. 

While  this  surve}’  was  still  going  on,  the  Ai'gentine  representative 
at  Rio,  Don  Enrique  B.  Moreno,  proposed  the  division  of  the  disputed 
territory,  adopting  as  boundary  a  line  half  way  between  the  bounda¬ 
ries  claimed  by  the  respective  Governments.  This  suggestion  was 
again  rejected  by  Brazil,  but  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  by 
the  two  parties  providing  that  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
between  them  within  a  certain  time,  the  question  would  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  any  other 
American  Government  if  the  former  declined  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the 
controversy. 

Before  the  survey  had  been  finished  Brazil  became  a  Republic;  the 
Argentine  Government  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  new  regime  in 
Brazil.  Then  the  Argentine  representative  at  Rio  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  new  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quintino 
Bocayuva,  looking  towards  a  treaty  of  limits,  again  offering  to  settle 
the  controversy  by  a  division  of  the  disputed  territory.  This  offer 
w'as  now  accepted  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  and  at  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Zeballos,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
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Argentina,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  departed  for 
Montevideo  to  sign  the  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated.  This 
treaty  was  signed  on  JanuarA’  25,  1890,  amidst  great  rejoicing,  bnt 
when  its  text  was  made  public  in  Brazil,  popular  sentiment  manifested 
itself  very  strongly  against  it  and  the  Brazilian  Congress  refused  to 
ratify  its  provisions. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  two  (lovernments,  as  previously 
agreed,  addressed  themselves  to  President  drover  Cleveland  re¬ 
questing  him  to  act  as  arbiter  in  the  dispute.  This  task  having 
been  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  two  con¬ 
testing  |)arties  set  themselves  to  prepare  their  arguments.  The 
case  of  Brazil  was  prepared  by  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco  and  that  of 
Argentina  by  Dr.  Zeballos.  Both  based  their  respective  claims  on 
extensive  historical  researches  and  produced  documents  of  great 
authority.  The  arbiter  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  First  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State,  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  and  the  award  delivered  to 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries,  in  the  name  of  President 
Cleveland,  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  W.  Q.  dresham, 
on  February  6,  1895.  The  boundary  between  the  two  contesting 
parties  was  declared  by  the  arbiter,  after  careful  examination  of  the 
arguments,  documents  and  other  evidence  jiresented,  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  rivers  claimed  by  Brazil. 

Although  the  loser,  the  Argentine  nation  acted  in  this  situation 
with  great  dignity,  setting  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  high  example 
of  respect  for  arbitral  awards  of  which  the  whole  American  continent 
has  the  right  to  be  proud.  Later  on,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
publicists  of  Argentina,  P.  droussac,  for  many  years  Director  of  the 
National  Library  of  Buenos  Aires,  wrote  that  the  Spanish  theory 
concerning  the  two  rivers  in  dispute  was  artificial  and  untenable 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  “admirable  Brazilian  exposition”  which,  he 
added,  if  presented  a  few  years  earlier  as  a  simple  diplomatic  rnemoire, 
would  undoubtedly  have  changed  the  general  opinion  in  Argentina 
and  avoided  the  necessity  of  arbitration.  The  award,  he  declared, 
had  to  be  accepted  in  any  case  by  the  Argentine  nation,  but  coming 
as  it  did  in  sanction  of  a  sincere,  although  belated,  conviction,  of  an 
honorable  people,  it  was  received  as  a  settlement  based  on  truth 
and  justice,  and  did  not  leave  any  ill-feeling.^ 

With  Paraguay  a  boundary  treaty  was  signed  at  Asuncidn  by 
the  Baron  of  Cotegipe,  representing  Brazil,  and  Don  Carlos  Loizago, 
representing  Paraguay,  on  January  9,  1872.  This  treaty  was  sup¬ 
plemented  by  another  signed  at  Rio  in  1927,  by  tbe  Paraguayan 
Minister,  Don  Rogelio  Ibarra,  and  Dr.  Octavio  Mangabeira,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil. 

•  P.  Oroussac,  “  Xoticia  Biogri\flca  de  Don  Diego  de  Alvear  y  Examen  Critico  de  su  Diario  ”,  in  Analtt 
it  la  Biblioteca,  1900,  p.  230. 
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Tlie  boundary  of  Brazil  with  Bolivia  is  an  extensive  one  and  was 
the  subject  of  protraeted  negotiations.  On  November  5,  1834,  the 
Bolivian  Minister  at  Kio,  General  Arniaza,  submitted  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  a  project  of  a  boundary  treaty  based  on  the  treaty 
of  1777  between  Spain  and  Portujial  with  a  few  changes.  This  was 
not  accepted  by  Brazil.  After  a  number  of  other  attempts,  a  treaty 
was  finally  signed  between  the  two  parties  on  March  27,  1807,  at 
La  l*az,  defining'  the  boundary  common  to  both  countries  on  the 
basis  of  the  uti  posKldetis.  The  survey  of  this  line  was  started  some 
time  after,  but  the  War  of  the  Pacific  prevented  its  completion  and 
when  it  was  resumed  some  errors  were  found  to  have  been  made  in 
the  previous  survey.  While  specially  appointed  commissioners  were 
makin"  a  new  survey  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Javary  river,  an 
important  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  there 
arose  a  complicated  dispute  concerning  the  Acre  territory,  to  the 
south  of  the  boundary  provided  by  the  treaty  of  18()7  and  therefore 
entirely  within  recognized  Bolivian  jurisdiction.  Brazilian  setiri- 
ffueirofi,  as  the  rubber  gatherers  are  called  in  the  region,  had  for 
some  time  settled  in  the  Acre  i)rovince,  and  considering  the  taxes 
collected  by  the  Bolivian  Government  on  rubber  exports  too  high, 
rebelled  against  the  local  authorities.  The  Government  of  La  Paz 
sent  troops  to  quell  the  rebellion.  Later  on,  it  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  of  administration  with  a  foreign  syndicate  in  regard  to  the 
Acre  region.  The  Government  of  Brazil  protested  against  this 
contract,  which  it  considered  dangerous  to  its  own  sovereignty  in 
neighboring  territory.  In  her  attitude  towards  this  (piestion,  Brazil 
was  naturally  influenced  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
her  nationals  were  now  under  foreign  rule  and  subject — justly  so,  of 
course — to  punisbment  for  illegal  acts.  The  situation,  on  the  whole, 
was  a  most  difFicult  one  and  full  of  danger  for  the  peace  of  the 
continent. 

Eventually,  thanks  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  Baron  of  Kio  Branco, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  and  to  the  conciliatory  attitude 
of  Bolivia,  a  boundary  treaty  wais  signed  at  Petropolis,  on  November 
17,  1903,  by  Don  Fernando  Guachalla  and  Don  (’laudio  I’inilla, 
representing  Bolivia,  ami  the  Baron  of  Kio  liranco  and  Joaquim  Fran¬ 
cisco  de  Assis  Bnizil,  representing  Brazil.  This  treaty  provided  for  cer¬ 
tain  e.xchanges  of  territory  and  defined  anew  the  boundary  between 
the  two  nations.  Brazil  engaged  to  pay  to  Bolivia  an  indemnity  of 
£2,000,000  and  to  build,  within  Bnizilian  territory,  a  railroad  from  a 
point  on  the  Madeira  river  to  another  on  the  Mamore,  in  order  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  rubber-|)roducing  regions  of 
Bolivia.  The  indemnity  agreed  uj)on  was  paid  by  Brazil  in  1904  and 
1905,  and  the  railroad  was  built  by  American  engineers  and  opened  to 
traffic  in  1913.  It  represents  a  feat  of  railroad  engineering  and  cost 
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the  lives  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons.  In  1925  another 
agrreement,  signed  at  Rio  by  Dr.  Felix  Pacheco,  then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  and  Don  Adolfo  Flores,  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  Bolivia,  provided  that  the  two  Governments  should 
apply  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  construction  of  another  railroad 
connecting  Santa  Gruz  de  la  Sierra,  in  Bolivia,  to  some  point  in  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso,  in  Brazil.  This  railroad  has  not  yet  been 
built  due  to  the  general  economic  depression  felt  everywhere. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  Brazil  and  Peru  were  established 
in  182(),  when  the  first  consul  general  and  charge  d’affaires  of  Peru, 
Don  Jos6  Domingo  Citceres,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil.  The  following  year  the  Peruvian  rep¬ 
resentative  suggested  the  negotiation  of  a  boundary  treaty  between 
the  two  Governments  and  as  a  preliminary  measure  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  study  the  whole  question  and  gather  the  necessary 
data.  But  shortly  thereafter,  Don  Jos6  Caceres  left  Rio,  and  nothing 
was  done  to  regularize  the  boundary  situation  between  the  two 
countries.  In  1841,  however,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Lima,  by  the 
Peruvian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Don  Manuel  Ferreyros,  and 
the  Brazilian  charge  d’affaires,  Duarte  da  Ponte  Ribeiro,  whereby 
the  two  contracting  parties  jigreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  their  common  boundary,  adopting  the  uti  possi¬ 
detis  of  1821  as  the  basis  of  agreement.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified 
by  Peru,  but  in  1851  a  convention  was  concluded  by  the  two  countries 
and  duly  ratified  hy  both,  defining  the  boundary  between  them. 
This  boundary  was  not,  however,  entirely  surveyed  then. 

When  in  1903  Brazil  and  Bolivia  signed  the  Treaty  of  Petropolis, 
concerning  the  Acre  territory,  the  Government  of  Peru  declared  that 
it  did  not  consider  extinguished  its  own  claim  to  part  of  the  territory 
along  the  upper  Puriis  and  Jurua  rivers.  For  some  time  an  agreement 
between  Brazil  and  Peru  on  this  matter  seemed  impossible,  but  finally 
on  July  12, 1904,  a  provisional  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Baron  of  Rio  Branco  and  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  the  distinguished  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Peru  at  Rio,  providing  for  diplomatic  negotiations  to  be 
renewed  on  the  matter,  starting  August  1  and  continuing  to  not 
later  than  December  1,  1904;  the  two  Governments  further  declaring 
their  firm  intention  to  resort  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  a 
friendly  power,  or  even  to  arbitration,  if  unable  during  the  period 
mentioned  to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement. 

This  provisional  agreement  was  renewed  several  times  and  in  1905 
the  Peruvian  Chancellor,  Dr.  Javier  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Brazilian  representative  at  Lima.  Later  the 
negotiations  were  transferred  to  Rio,  where  the  Peruvian  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries,  Dr.  Eugenio  Larrabure  y  Unanue  and  afterwards  Dr. 
Hernan  Velarde, carried  on  conversations  on  this  matterwith  theBaron 
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of  Rio  Branco.  Eventually  the  question  was  satisfactorily  settled 
by  a  treaty  signed  on  September  8,  1909.  This  was  indeed  another 
victory  for  the  cause  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international 
disputes  in  America. 

Between  Brazil  and  Venezuela  diplomatic  relations  were  established 
in  1841,  when,  in  a  note  of  February  26  of  that  year,  the  Venezuelan 
Government  invited  that  of  Brazil  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  matter  of  boundaries.  The  Brazilian  Government  had 
already  decided  to  send  a  diplomatic  representative  to  Caracas  for 
that  purpose.  However,  the  political  situation  in  Venezuela  pre¬ 
vented  any  agreement  from  taking  place  at  that  time. 

Seven  years  later  the  Brazilian  Government,  wishing  to  promote 
the  development  and  colonization  of  the  Amazon  basin,  sought  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of  Peru,  Venezuela  and 
New  Granada  (now  Colombia)  for  that  purpose,  intending  to  grant 
to  those  countries  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  in  its 
Brazilian  section,  under  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  For  that  pur- 
post,  Miguel  Maria  Lisboa  was  sent  to  Caracas  and  a  treaty  of 
boundaries,  fluvial  navigation  and  e.xtradition  was  signed  between  the 
two  countries  on  November  25,  1852.  This  treaty  was  not  ratified 
by  Venezuela.  In  1857  another  treaty  was  negotiated  and  signed  by 
Felipe  Jos4  Pereira  Leal,  representing  Brazil,  and  Luis  Sanojo,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Venezuela.  The  boundary  provided  in 
this  latter  treaty  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  established  in  the 
unratified  treaty  of  1852,  but  its  survey  was  delayed  by  the  unsettled 
territorial  dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia. 

In  1905  two  protocols  were  signed  at  Caracas  approving  and 
declaring  definitive  the  survey  and  marking  of  a  section  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  Brazil  and  Venezuela  made  in  1880  and  providing  for 
the  revision,  by  a  mixed  commission,  of  the  survey  made  in  1882-84 
by  Brazilian  commissioners  alone.  Another  protocol  signed  in  1912 
provided  for  a  new'  marking  of  another  section  of  the  common 
boundary. 

Brazil  and  Colombia  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  one  another 
in  1826,  when  Colonel  Leandro  Palacio  was  sent  by  the  Government 
of  New  Granada  to  Rio  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  with  instructions  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  Rio  to  the  need  of  a  boundary  settlement  between  the  two  countries. 
A  treaty  was  eventually  signed  on  March  3,  1830,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abrantes,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  and  the  New 
Granadinian  envoy,  adopting  the  principle  of  the  uti  possidetis  as  the 
basis  of  a  future  settlement  of  the  boundary  question.  Meanwhile 
the  two  parties  agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  survey  the 
adjacent  territory. 

.35— Bull.  .3 - 2 
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A  boundary  treaty  was  signed  between  the  two  Governments  on 
July  25,  1853,  but  failed  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  New  Grana- 
dinian  Congress.  Negotiations  were  resumed  in  1859,  by  Councillor 
Joaquim  M.  Nascentes  de  Azambuja,  Brazilian  representative  at 
Bogotd,  and  the  government  of  New  Granada,  but  no  agreement 
was  reached  then.  The  government  of  Bogota  insisted  that  in  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  the  treaties  of  1750  and  1777  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  well  as  the  nti  possidetis  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  whereas  the  Brazilian  government  maintained  that 
only  the  uti  possidetis  could  be  made  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory 
agreement. 

In  1881,  the  Colombian  government  sent  Don  Prdspero  Pereira 
Gamba  as  resident  minister  to  Rio  with  instructions  to  renew  the 
negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  limits.  The  Colombian  representative 
offered  a  compromise  line  in  the  section  between  the  Amazon  (here 
called  Marandn  or  SolimSes)  and  the  Caquetfi  or  Yapur&  river, 
which  the  Brazilian  Government  was  inclined  to  accept,  but  the 
hurried  withdrawal  of  the  Colombian  minister  prevented  a  settlement 
from  taking  place  at  the  time. 

After  that,  negotiations  were  continued  intermittently  between  the 
two  Governments,  but  only  in  1907  was  the  Minister  of  Brazil  at 
Bogota,  Eneas  Martins,  able  to  reach  an  understanding  with  Don 
Alfredo  Vasquez  Cobo,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Colombia. 
On  April  24  of  that  year,  a  treaty  was  signed  defining  part  of  the 
boundary  common  to  the  two  countries.  The  remaining  boundary 
was  left  for  future  negotiation,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  Colombia,  Peru  and  Ecuador  over  the  region 
above  mentioned.  In  1916  Colombia  and  Ecuador  settled  their 
boundary  dispute  and  in  1922  Colombia  and  Peru  settled  theirs.  The 
government  of  Rio  protested  against  this  last  settlement  as  prejudicial 
to  Brazilian  interests  in  its  own  negotiations  with  Colombia. 

Having  been  informed  of  this,  the  Colombian  ambassador  at  Lima, 
the  distinguished  diplomat  Dr.  Antonio  Jos6  Uribe,  advised  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  authorize  the  Colombian  minister  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Enrique  Olaya  Herrera,  to  request  the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Brazilian 
representative  in  order  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brazilian 
protest  against  the  Peruvian-Colombian  treaty  of  1922.  Doctor 
Uribe  further  suggested  that  Doctor  Olaya  be  authorized  to  accept, 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  of  1922  had  been  ratified,  the  Tabatinga-Apaporis 
line  as  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Colombia,  providing  that  Brazil 
w'ould  grant  to  Colombia  absolute  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Amazon  and  Putumayo  rivers,  and  their  affluents,  within  Brazilian 
jurisdiction. 
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These  suggestions  were  well  received  by  the  several  interested 
parties  and  on  March  4,  1925,  Dr.  Hernan  Velarde,  Dr.  Olaya  Herrera 
and  Samuel  de  Souza  Leao  Grade,  respectively  Ambassador  of  Peru, 
Minister  of  Colombia  and  Charge  d ’Affaires  of  Brazil,  met  at  the 
invitation  of  Secretary  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  in  the  Department  of 
State,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Hughes  suggested  that  Brazil  withdraw 
her  jirotest  against  the  treaty  of  1922,  that  Colombia  and  Peru  ratify 
that  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  Brazil  and  Colombia  sign  a 
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treaty  recognizing  the  Tabatinga-Apaporis  line  as  the  boundary 
between  their  respective  territories  in  the  area  in  dispute,  and 
granting  to  Colomhia  the  freedom  of  navigation  above  mentioned. 
Embodied  in  a  proces  verbal,  these  suggestions  were  accepted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  several  countries  involved  and  carried  out  soon 
thereafter.  The  Peruvian  and  Colombian  Congresses  approved  the 
treaty  and  ratifications  were  e.xchanged  at  Bogota  on  March  19, 1928. 
On  November  15,  1928,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Rio  between  the 
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Governments  of  Colombia  and  Brazil,  represented  by  Doctors 
Laureano  Garcia  Ortiz  and  Octavio  Mangabeira,  respectively,  settling 
the  boundary  question  between  the  two  countries.® 

To  the  controversies  between  Ecuador  and  her  neighbors,  Peru  and 
Colombia,  Brazil  is  not  a  party.  On  May  6,  1904,  a  treaty  was  signed 
at  Rio  by  the  Ecuadorian  representative,  Don  C.  R.  Tobar,  and 
the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  providing 
that  if  the  dispute  between  Ecuador  and  Peru  were  to  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  former,  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Ecuador 
should  be  the  same  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1851  between  Brazil 
and  Peru,  with  the  modifications  agreed  upon  in  1874.  This  boundary 
is  the  same  as  that  later  agreed  upon  between  Colombia  and  Brazil, 
and  which  has  been  described  as  the  Tabatinga-Apaporis  Line. 

The  settlement  of  other  boundary  disputes  to  which  Brazil  has  been 
a  party  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows;  a  boundary  treaty 
was  negotiated  and  signed  on  May  5,  1906  with  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  recognizing  the  traditional  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Dutch  Guiana;  in  the  case  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  after 
long  and  complicated  negotiations  concerning  the  boundary  of  Brazil 
with  French  and  British  Guianas,  it  was  decided  to  submit  the 
controversies  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Swdss  Confederation  and  the 
King  of  Italy,  respectively.  This  was  done  in  1900  and  1904,  with 
complete  victory  for  Brazil  in  the  first  case  and  only  partial  in  the 
second. 

Thus,  in  a  truly  American  spirit  of  conciliation,  guided  by  the 
soundest  commands  of  justice,  seeking  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation, 
without  injury  to  the  rights  of  others — as  expressed  in  the  decree  of 
1825  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  -  did  the  Government 
of  Brazil  settle  its  boundary  disputes  with  the  neighboring  nations. 


*  .Vntonio  Jos^  Uribe.  Cuetltorut  Intrrnarionalri,  RoKot&,  1929. 


ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS  OF  AMERICA 


By  Vincenzo  Petrullo,  Ph.  D. 

University  Museum,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ten  thousand  years  ago,  or  possibly  earlier,  primitive  Asiatic 
peoples  seeking  new  hunting  grounds  discovered  America.  Their 
subsequent  history  up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  was 
rich  and  eventful.  Some  groups  rose  from  this  early  primitiveness 
to  high  barbarism.  Numerous  inventions  were  made,  wild  plants 
were  brought  under  cultivation,  the  arts  developed  aesthetic  values 
of  their  own,  and  numerous  tribal  groups  went  so  far  as  to  develop 
national  consciousness  to  the  extent  of  building  empires. 

Unfortunately,  the  details  of  this  dramatic  story  are  unknown. 
There  exists  no  extensive  native  literature  on  which  we  could  draw  for 
a  clear  picture  of  the  course  of  civilizations  in  the  New  World.  Writing 
was  but  crudely  developed  and,  even  in  this  form,  was  known  only  to 
a  few  groups.  Many  records  that  did  exist  either  were  destroyed  by 
the  European  invaders  or  have  become  undecipherable.  The  task  of 
reconstructing  the  story  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  America  falls, 
therefore,  to  the  archaeologist  who,  because  he  is  entirely  dependent 
on  what  time  and  the  elements  have  left  in  the  soil,  can  give  us  only 
its  gross  features. 

Communication  between  peoples  is  one  of  the  best  means  for 
accelerating  the  progress  of  civilizations.  Ideas,  inventions,  art 
styles,  technical  knowledge  are  transmitted  from  one  people  to 
another,  each  profiting  by  the  other’s  experiences.  Civilization  has 
developed  most  rapidly  in  those  regions  where  intercourse  between 
different  peoples  has  been  most  free.  This  advantage  was  lacking  to 
the  early  inhabitants  of  America,  who  were  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  thousands  of  miles  of  water.  Their  cultural  progress 
was  dependent  entirely  on  their  own  efforts. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  hordes  that  first  invaded  the  New  World 
at  that  remote  time  brought  with  them  a  very  primitive  culture  some¬ 
what  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  some  nomadic  groups 
still  existing  in  some  regions  of  South  America.  Probably  they  lived 
entirely  on  the  hunt  and  on  whatever  they  could  gather  in  the  way  of 
roots  and  fruits.  They  practiced  no  agriculture  and  had  no  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  except  the  dog;  nor  did  they  find  in  their  new  country 
any  animal  other  than  the  llama  that  lent  itself  to  domestication. 
With  such  a  primitive  culture  man  is  forced  to  spend  most  of  his  tune 
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in  hunting  and  jratlierinp:  food,  ('onsoquontly  he  can  jjive  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  his  artistic,  social,  relijiious  and  political 
life.  Agriculture,  permitting  a  better  control  of  the  food  supply,  is, 
in  fact,  the  key  to  the  higher  civilizations,  and  these  early  inhabitants 
of  America  must  have  waited  until  they  invented  it  before  making 
any  marked  progress  in  other  fields. 

The  array  of  wild  plants  which  they  brought  under  cultivation  is  a 
long  and  imposing  one.  Among  them  maize  and  manioc  are  as  im¬ 
portant  in  the  New  World  as  wheat  and  rice  in  the  Old  World.  Of 
the  two  maize  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and,  it  can  he  truly  said. 


A  DOO  HAKKYINQ  A  DEER. 

That  the  dog  was  the  friend  and  helper  of  man  in  .America  before  Columbus  discovered  the  continent  is 
seen  from  this  painting  on  a  Chimu  vase  found  in  Peru.  The  hunter  has  cast  his  siiear  at  the  deer. 


was  the  basis  of  the  growth  and  development  of  civilization  in  America. 
Maize  grow’s  wild  in  the  diy"  highland  regions  of  southern  Mexico. 
We  suppose  that  it  was  there  that  the  plant  was  first  brought  under 
cultivation,  and  consequently  there  that  civilization  was  first  spurred 
on  to  new'  horizons.  In  fact,  we  do  know^  that  the  most  highly 
developed  civilizations  of  America  w'ere  localized  in  the  highland  belt 
stretching  from  Mexico  to  Chile.  Everywhere  else  economic  culture 
remained  in  a  rudimentary  state,  though  at  the  coming  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  to  the  New'  World,  it  w'as  beginning  to  show'  signs  of  accelerating 
its  progress  in  several  other  regions. 
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The  story  of  the  emergence  of  some  of  the  tribes  from  the  purely 
savage  state  begins  with  what  has  been  called  by  the  archaeologists  the 
‘  “Archaic”  civilization  of  Middle  America.  The  term  “Archaic” 

^  does  not  refer  to  one  homogeneous  culture,  but  to  a  number  brought 

together  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Excavations  have  brought  to 
1  light  its  typical  elements.  It  was  a  stone  age  culture,  characterized 
on  the  whole  by  well  made  pottery  decorated  with  incised  and  painted 
:  designs.  Small  pottery  figurines  are  common  and  are  the  source  of 

i  much  of  the  information  we  have  on  this  period.  They  convey  some 

‘  idea  of  the  way  the  people  painted 
and  decorated  their  bodies  with 
such  ornaments  as  ear  plugs,  neck¬ 
laces,  bracelets,  and  anklets.  From 
these  archaeological  remains  we 
may  visualize  somewhat  the  bar¬ 
baric  splendor  of  the  civilization. 

Subsequently,  there  arose  from 
this  Archaic  stratum  civilizations 
that  tended  to  become  sharply  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  each  other.  One 
became  localized  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico;  another  in  Guatemala 
and  Yucatan;  and  a  third  in  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  The  first  two  lo¬ 
calities  adjoined  each  other  and 
thus  e.xchanged  many  culture  ele¬ 
ments,  but  there  was  no  such  easy 
contact  w'ith  the  peoples  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  In  other  regions 
civilization  lagged  behind,  though 
by  the  time  the  European  peoples 
I  began  their  conquest  of  America, 

I  it  was  making  great  progress  at 

several  places.  For  instance,  in 
1;  the  southeastern  United  States 

I  political  organization  w'as  very 

^  advanced:  and  in  the  northw’est,  though  the  people  lacked  agriculture, 

I  they  developed  an  art  and  social  organization  to  a  bewildering  degree, 

j  The  first  people  to  appear  in  Mexican  history  are  the  Toltecs. 
I  Legends  are  clustered  about  them,  but  their  origin  and  history  are 

i  rather  nebulous.  The  traditional  capital  of  these  people  was  Tula, 
I  and  they  may  have  ruled  over  a  federation  of  a  number  of  communi¬ 
ties  of  diverse  race  and  speech.  Their  civilization  was  noted  espe¬ 
cially  for  mosaic  w'ork  with  feathers  and  work  in  semi-precious  stones, 
such  as  turquoise  and  jade.  Metal  working  was  practiced  by  them 


Courtesy  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natiirsl  History. 


AN  EARLY  KEI’KKSE.NTATIO.N  OF  THE 
.MAIZE  OOO. 

This  Iteautilul  head,  from  Cop&n,  Honduras, 
dates  from  about  5l.h  A.  1).,  the  period  of  the 
Early  Maya  Empire.  The  sculpture  is  in  the 
Peabody  Mitseum  of  Harvard  University.  The 
headdress  may  symbolize  the  growing  corn. 
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Courtcay  of  the  Netiooel  Reilweys  of  Mexico. 


THE  PYRAMID  OF  THE  SUN,  SAN  JUAN  TEOTIHUACAN. 


Twenty-eight  miles  from  Mexico  City  stands  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  21fi  feet  high  with  a  base  approxi¬ 
mately  720by  760  feet;  it  is  one  of  an  impressive  group  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Toltec  culture.  While 
it  covers  nearly  as  large  an  area  as  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  (which  is  aliout  756  feet  square)  it  is  little 
more  than  half  as  high.  The  purpose  of  the  two  was  altogether  different;  the  Egyptian  pyramid  was 
built  by  one  of  the  kings  for  his  tomb,  while  the  Mexican  pyramid  served  as  the  ba.se  for  a  temple  to 
Tonatiuh,  the  Sun  God.  Some  scientists  say  the  pyramid  was  built  between  1000  and  500  B.  C.,  while 
others  claim  that  it  was  no  earlier  than  the  third  or  fourth  century  A.  U. 


no  earlier  than  the  ninth  century  A.  1).,  ami  probably  was  transmitted 
to  them  from  the  south. 

Tradition  has  given  to  us  the  name  of  an  outstanding  figure  in 
this  rather  nebulous  period.  This  is  Quetzalcoatl,  who  may  have 
been  one  of  the  last  rulers  of  the  empire,  but  probably  also  represents 
one  of  their  gods.  He  is  credited  with  having  introduced  culture 
among  the  Toltecs  and  appears  also  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
against  their  enemies. 

Since  writing  was  an  unknown  art,  there  are  in  existence  no  literary 
accounts  of  the  splendor  of  the  various  cities  of  the  New  World,  but 
oral  legend  does  sometimes  give  us  pictures  comparable  to  those  to 
be  found  in  the  early  history  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  It  is 
said,  for  instance,  that  the  palace  of  this  legendary  figure,  Quetzal¬ 
coatl,  was  most  ornately  furnished.  One  room  is  supposed  to  have 
been  decorated  entirely  in  gold  and  another  had  its  walls  covered 
w'ith  jade  and  turquoise  mosaics,  another  with  sea  shell  decorations, 
while  a  fourth  had  walls  of  red  sandstone  decorated  with  sea  shells. 

We  do  not  know  how  long  this  Toltec  empire  lasted,  but  we  do 
know  that  suddenly  the  more  barbaric  people  of  the  north,  who  were 
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still  more  or  less  nomadic,  conquered  and  destroyed  it.  The  struggle 
between  the  invaders  and  the  Toltecs  is  suggestive  of  Old  World 
ancient  history.  According  to  legend,  the  struggle  appears  not  to  have 
been  so  much  between  the  two  peoples,  but  between  their  super¬ 
natural  leaders,  Quetzalcoatl  and  Texcatlipoca.  In  fact,  it  was  not 


THK  PLU.MEU 
SERPE.N'T. 

Ouetzalcoatl  (<iuet7.al-Kreen 
fe.ither  and  c<>atl-seri>ent  i 
may  have  been  one  of  tlie 
last  rulers  of  the  Toltec 
Empire  in  Mexico  and 
lirobably  also  reiiresents 
one  of  the  Toltec  gods 
He  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  led  the  Toltecs 
against  the  .Mayas  in 
Yucatan.  When  Cort4s 
invaded  ^texico  in  ISS.'i. 
many  of  the  inhabitants 
thought  that  Quetzalcoatl, 
fulfilling  a  legend,  had 
returne<l.  I’piter:  \  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  plumed 
serpent  by  the  Mayas 
(who  called  it  Kukulk&n) 
on  the  Temple  of  the 
Warriors  at  ('hich4n  Itz&. 
Lower:  A  Toltec  figure  on 
the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun 
at  San  Juan  Teotihuac&n. 


('ourtcay  cf  the  C'artiPfie  Institution. 


through  the  superior  fighting  ability  of  the  invaders  that  the  empire 
was  conquered,  but  through  the  superior  sorcery  of  Texcatlipoca  who 
vanquished  Quetzalcoatl. 

With  the  fall  of  the  empire  the  various  communities  reverted  to 
their  original  independence  and  we  must  assume  that  each  fought 
for  dominance  over  its  neighbor.  The  newcomers,  known  as  Chi- 
cbimecs,  settled  and  mingled  with  the  early  inhabitants  and  probably 
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were  absorbed  liy  tbe  older  population.  A  number  of  cities  arose  to 
prominence  but  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  any  strong  federation 
as  had  existed  before. 

Later  came  the  Aztecs.  In  their  early  liistory  religion  played  an 
important  role.  Their  legends  tell  us  that  their  gods  led  them  in  their 
wanderings  and  finally  chose  the  place  for  them  to  settle.  They 
believed  they  emerged  from  underground  at  a  place  in  the  north  called 
Seven  Caves,  and  that  after  roaming  about  for  some  time  they  arrived 
at  Lake  Patzcuaro.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  tribe  thought  that 
this  was  a  suitable  place  to  settle,  but  their  priests,  receiving  messages 
from  their  god  Huitzilopochtli,  ordered  them  to  continue  their  quest. 
There  seems  to  have  been  dissension  in  the  ranks,  for  a  portion  re¬ 
mained  at  the  lake,  while  others  continued  their  search  for  a  suitable 
country  to  settle.  Those  who  at  various  times 
disobeyed  the  oracle  suffered  various  misfortunes. 
For  instance,  one  morning  some  were  found  with 
their  breasts  cut  open  and  their  hearts  plucked  out. 
This  legend  may  be  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
origin  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Aztecs.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  they  tried  to  settle  perma¬ 
nently  at  Chapultepec,  but  were  attacked  by  the 
inhabitants  and  disastrously  defeated.  Finally, 
they  settled  down  at  the  present  site  of  Me.xico 
City,  about  1324  A.  D.  At  that  time,  the  Aztecs 
were  still  a  weak  people  in  comparison  with  their 
neighbors,  but  soon  afterwards,  through  war  and 
alliance,  they  became  the  most  powerful. 

While  these  tribes  were  fighting  for  supremacy 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico  and  developing  their 
own  civilization,  further  south  another  people 
had  made  tremendous  strides  forward,  a  people 
who  achieved  great  intellectual  heights.  These  were  the  Mayas  of 
Guatemala  and  Yucatan.  Even  less  is  known  about  the  early  history 
of  these  people  than  of  those  that  occupied  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  but 
again  we  may  assume  that  their  civilization  was  built  on  the  “Archa¬ 
ic  ”  civilization,  which  probably  was  present  in  most  of  the  region 
subsequently  occupied  by  them.  The  history  of  the  Mayas  is  some- 
wdiat  tragic.  They  attained  great  cultural  heights  several  times  only 
to  fall  back  and  be  forced  to  start  anew'. 

The  Mayas  did  not  live  in  the  highlands;  they  chose  rather  to  de¬ 
nude  the  humid  lowlands  of  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture. 
Maize  was  w'ith  the  Mayas  a  main  food  staple  as  it  w'as  with  the  people 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  In  some  way  they  learned  to  develop  a  new' 
type  of  maize,  which  could  grow'  in  this  new'  environment  so  different 
from  the  arid  higldands. 


AX  AZTEC  PICTO- 
GRAPH. 

This  re|>resentation  of  an 
avocado  tree  in  blossom 
was  used  by  the  Aztecs  to 
represent  the  city  of  .\hua- 
catl&n.  "Place  of  the  .Avo¬ 
cados.” 
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Of  all  the  pooi)los  of  the  New  World,  only  the  Mayas  developed 
writiii"  beyond  the  pietogra])hic  stage.  I'nfortunately,  the  key  to 
the  reading  of  it  has  been  lost  and  we  are  able  to  decipher  only  the 
dates.  The  only  native  written  records  we  have  are  the  translations  of 
several  Maya  books  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  early  days  of  their 
occupancy  of  the  country. 

Ancient  Greece  is  known  through  its  poets,  philosophers,  military 
ami  political  heroes.  Undoubtedly,  such  leaders  existed  among  the 
Mayas  but  their  names  and  achievements  have  been  lost.  The 
astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Mayas  was  truly  exceptional,  necessi¬ 
tating  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  far  beyond  that  possessed  by  the 
other  ])eoi)le  of  the  Xew  World.  The  place  system  and  the  use  of 
zero  are  inventions  generally  admitted  to  bo  great  inventions  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  Both  were  known  to  the  Mayas,  and  they  invented  them 
independently  of  the  peoi)les  of  the  Old  World. 


A  MAYA  Nl'MBER. 

17  X  400  =  6800 

6  X  20  =  120 

9x1  =  9 

m 


In  the  simpler  of  their  two  ways  of  writing  numbers,  the  Maya.s  iiulieated  1  by  a  dot  and  5  by  a  bar.  They 
indicated  the  place  of  a  digit  (as  we  have  units,  tens,  humireds,  ete.),  in  a  rolumn  arrangement.  The 
•Maya  system  was  ha.seil  on  20  instead  of  on  10,  as  ours  is. 


The  political  organization  of  the  Mayas  always  remained  loose;  no 
strong  confederacy  was  ever  created.  So,  we  have  city  states  fighting 
for  hegemony  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  somewhat  like 
the  Greeks  cities  a  thousand  years  earlier.  Besides  fighting  among 
themselves,  they  were  forced  to  war  against  the  less  civilized  peoples 
that  surrounded  them,  and  finally  they  were  subdued  by  the  latter. 

The  first  great  cities  of  the  Mayas  were  Tikal  in  northern  Guatemala, 
and  Copan  in  western  Honduras.  Later  there  sprang  into  greater 
prominence  such  cities  as  Piedras  Xegras  and  Yaxchildn.  The  most 
brilliant  period  of  these  cities  seems  to  have  been  between  300  and 
GOO  A.  D.,  after  which  they  decayed  or  were  abandoned  altogether 
and  the  forest  closed  over  them.  A'licatan  became  a  new  center  for 
the  Mayas;  there,  more  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  than 
before,  they  contributed  less  to  the  advancement  of  Me.xico.  When 
the  Spaniards  arrived,  the  Maya  cities  could  no  longer  boast  the  glories 
of  the  previous  era,  and  some  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the  more 
barbaric  peoples  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  Maya  civilization  had  exhausted  itself  by  the  time  the  peoples 
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of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  were  beginning  to  start  on  their  road  to 
conquest. 

In  many  ways  the  Mayas  were  the  greatest  contributors  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  New'  World;  in  such  fields  as  mathematics,  astronomy, 
architecture,  and  decorative  art,  they  excelled.  They  had  developed 
a  calendar  which  was  more  accurate  than  any  in  existence  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  European  peoples.  They  had  developed  writing  which  w’as  a 
combination  of  the  pictographic  and  hieroglyphic,  with  W'hich  they 
recorded  historical  and  religious  events,  and  they  sculptured  stone  on 


Courtesy  of  the  Cameirie  Inatitution  of  Wuhinston, 

MAYA  LIFE  AT  THE  SEA.SIIOKE. 

A  drawing  of  the  reproduction  in  color  of  a  painting  originally  executed  on  an  inner  wall  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Warriors  at  Chichfn  Itri,  Mfxico.  Fragments  of  this  mural  were  found  in  the  temple  debris  by  the 
excavators.  After  being  pieced  together  into  a  consistent  whole,  .\nn  Axtell  Morris,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  made  a  faithful  copy  in  color.  It  is  an  example  of  the  art  of  the  New  Empire  period,  a 
characteristic  of  which  was  the  depicting  of  .scenes  of  everyday  life. 


which  the  most  important  of  these  were  commemorated.  No  other 
people  of  the  New'  World  can  equal  the  Mayas  in  these  fields.  As 
has  been  mentioned  before,  they  discovered  and  used  the  zero.  One 
may  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  their  know'ledge  and  ability  in  the  mathe¬ 
matical  field  from  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  predict  eclipses. 
This  also  demonstrates  their  keen  astronomical  observations  and 
know'ledge.  Obviously  the  development  of  their  w  riting  goes  hand  in 
hand  w'ith  their  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  Mayas  have  left  a  great  artistic  heritage  to  mankind.  They 
made  great  strides  forward  in  architecture.  Sculpture  in  stone  and 
pottery  beautifully  decorated  w'ith  paintings  are  outstanding  in  that 
they  carry  artistic  feeling  to  great  heights.  They  w'ere  masters  of 


Courte«y  of  the  Cemecie  Inetitution. 

•HOW  ARCHAEOLOGISTS  UISCOVER  THE  PAST. 

Upper:  The  mound  of  earth  covering  the  Temple  of  the  Warriors,  Chichin-ItiA,  Mexico,  before  it  was 
.excavated.  Lower:  After  excavation  and  replacement  of  fallen  pieces.  This  beautiful  Maya  edifice  is 
sometimes  called  the  Temple  of  a  Thousand  Columns. 


A  PEKI  VIAN  INDIAN  AND  IIIS  LLAMA. 


The  llama  and  the  dog  are  the  only  two  native  AmerU-an  animals  which  have  been  domesticated.  The 
llama  carries  burdens  over  the  trails  in  the  .\nde-.. 


perspective,  foreshortening;.  Miiya  civilization  had  practically  run 
its  course  by  the  time  the  Europeans  arrived  in  the  country,  but  it 
has  left  behind  it  a  wealth  of  artistic  material  which  the  archae¬ 
ologist  today  is  busily  preserving;  for  future  venerations.  Their 
achievements  in  other  phases  of  culture  such  as  relivion  and  political 
and  social  ideas,  we  are  not  able  to  estimate. 

In  the  highlands  of  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  we  have  the  growth 
of  another  civilization  which  in  many  ways  was  superior  to  the  others. 
There  seem  to  have  been  three  great  early  centers  of  culture.  One 
centered  around  Trujillo,  another  around  Nazca,  and  a  third  at 
Tiahuanaco.  These  may  have  been  contemporaneous  and  probably 
had  a  culture  common  to  all.  There  are,  of  course,  minor  differences, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  style  of  the  art.  Little  is  known  of  this  pre¬ 
historic  period,  but  about  1400  A.  I),  we  have  the  rise  of  the  Inca 
Empire.  The  Incas  probably  domesticated  the  llama,  giving  them  a 
great  advantage  over  the  other  peoples  in  that  they  were  able  to 
transport  supplies  to  a  great  distance.  By  conquest  and  confedera¬ 
tion  they  gradually  built  up  a  tremendous  empire  which  included 
finally  what  is  now  Eeuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  northern  Chile, 
always  in  the  highlands. 

The  Peruvians  had  no  writing;  their  only  aid  for  recording  was  the 
quipu,  consisting  of  a  number  of  knotted  strings,  which  reminded 


Laroo  Herrera  collectioo.  Courteay  of  “Art  and  Archaeolocy. 


CHIMU  POTTERY. 


Conspicuous  among  the  ceramic  specimens  left  by  the  Cbimu  civilization,  which  antedated  the  Incan  by 
centuries,  are  the  remarkable  portrait  and  caricature  urns.  Left:  This  sculpture,  undoubtedly  the  por¬ 
trait  of  an  Indian  prince,  is  one  of  the  finest  huacos  extant.  Right:  Here  the  mastery  of  the  ancient 
|>otters  is  again  reveaied  in  this  likeness  of  a  warrior. 


Courteay  of  the  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  Hiatory. 


GOLD  OBJECTS  FROM  PERU. 


These  objects  of  hammered  gold  show  the  skilful  craftsmanship  of  the  pre-Columbian  inhabitants  of  Peru. 
It  is  said  that  the  garden  of  the  Inca’s  palace  at  Cuzco  contained  flowers  and  vegetables  made  of  beaten 
gold  and  silver.  Most  of  these  objects  were  seized  and  melted  down  by  the  Spanish  conquerors. 
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them  of  events  or  sums.  Their  astronomical  knowledge  was  crude, 
being  far  below  that  of  the  Mayas.  They  excelled  in  architecture 
and  engineering  projects,  and  political  development.  They  were  able 
to  weld  a  tremendous  empire  under  strong  centralized  government. 
They  built  roads  and  bridges  over  chasms  and  ravines,  over  which 
they  transported  large  blocks  of  stone  that  went  into  the  construction 
of  their  temples  and  palaces. 

Social  and  political  organizations  were  highly  developed.  It  was 
a  country  ruled  by  an  absolute  despot,  yet  based  on  communal  effort 
that  has  won  the  admiration  of  students.  The  individual  was  com¬ 
pletely  submerged  for  the  sake  of  the  community;  he  served  the 
state  and  the  state  in  return  took  proper  care  that  he  knew  no  want. 
This  advantage  was  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  confined  in  his 
habitat,  since  he  was  not  permitted  to  travel  about  freely,  though 
extensive  and  beautiful  roads  linked  every  portion  of  the  empire. 
These  roads  were  used  for  military  purposes  and  for  the  traveling  of 
the  Incan  ruling  class.  The  common  man  could  not  leave  his  native 
village. 

The  splendor  of  the  Incas  was  beyond  European  imagination.  The 
quantities  of  worked  gold  and  precious  stone  found  in  possession  of 
the  ruling  class  astonished  the  conquerors  of  the  country.  Their 
textiles  and  beautifully  painted  pottery  have  won  the  admiration  of 
art  lovers  everywhere.  Proficient  in  architecture,  they  built  huge 
palaces,  temples,  and  fortresses  of  enormous  blocks  of  cut  stone 
wonderfully  fitted  together. 

No  civilization  in  America  developed  beyond  the  stone  age.  The 
working  tools  and  fighting  implements  were  of  stone  with  few  excep¬ 
tions.  Copper  was  known  and  used,  but  it  is  so  inferior  to  stone  for 
working  that  it  was  used  only  for  ornaments  or  ceremonial  objects. 
In  Peru  copper  was  mixed  with  tin  to  form  a  bronze;  this  art,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  of  great  cultural  value. 
Gold  and  silver  were  mi.xed  and  beaten  into  beautiful  ornaments, 
the  bulk  of  which  unfortunately  found  their  way  to  European  melting 
pots. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  misfortune  of  the  American  aborig¬ 
ines  was  that  they  were  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  How¬ 
ever,  among  themselves  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  commerce, 
and  their  inventions  were  diffused  among  themselves  along  the 
trade  routes.  The  technique  of  working  gold  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  intercommunication.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was 
invented  in  northern  South  America  and  from  there  it  was  diffused 
in  every  direction.  Many  other  cultural  elements  were  diffused  in 
similar  fashion. 

Geographical  environment  played  an  important  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  civilizations.  In  parts  of  America  other  than  the 
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Kl'INS  OF  MACHU 
PICCIIU,  PERU. 

Oeriipying  an  impregnable 
site  on  a  mountain  ridge 
anti  sln|>es  at  an  altitude 
of  H.OOO  feet,  the  ruins  of 
this  Inca  fortress  are  to¬ 
day  |>erhaps  the  must  re¬ 
markable  remains  of  an 
ancient  civilization  in 
South  America. 


regions  discussed  cultures  developed  with  their  own  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics.  Sometimes  they  achieved  almost  perfection,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eskimo.  In  the  polar  region  the  Eskimo,  handicapped  by 
the  environment  and  the  lack  of  raw  material,  nevertheless  developed 
a  mode  of  living  superbly  fitted  to  it.  In  the  tropical  lowlands  where 
there  is  no  stone,  the  people  turned  to  bone  and  wood  for  material 
with  which  to  make  tools  and  implements.  It  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  build  stone  palaces.  On  the  other  hand  many  tribes  lagged 
far  behind  and  never  developed  an  economic  culture  beyond  that  of 
their  primitive  ancestors,  who  first  invaded  the  New  World.  Among 
these  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  have  received  the  most 
attention. 

Had  iron  smelting  been  invented,  the  principle  of  the  wheel  under¬ 
stood,  or  had  there  been  animals  wdiich  could  have  been  domesticated, 
then  civilizations  w'ould  have  undoubtedly  been  greatly  accelerated 
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in  their  progress.  These  inventions  had  been  made  in  the  Old 
World  several  thousands  of  years  before  the  American  aborigines 
began  to  emerge  from  the  state  of  pure  savagery,  and  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  higher  cultures  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Such  is  the  general  story  of  civilization  in  America.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  New  World  were  greatly  handicapped  in  not  being  able 


TWO  ANIMAL  FIGURES 
BY  AM  F,  RICAN  IN¬ 
DIANS. 


Upiier:  A  platform  pipe  rep¬ 
resenting  a  raccoon,  found 
i  n  a  mound  in  sout  hern  Ohio. 
Lower:  A  duck  vase  made 
by  a  Chimu  potter  in  Peru. 


Courtesy  of  Emernon  F.  Gresnman. 


Courtsay  of  “Art  and  Arcbaeolocy."  Laroo  Horrera  colleetioo. 


to  communicate  easily  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  Following  the 
initial  immigrations,  they  lived  in  a  world  apart  from  the  rest  until 
the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  Their  history  is  but  sketchily  known, 
but  more  intensive  archaeological  excavations  will  undoubtedly 
increase  our  knowledge.  They  have  left  us  a  rich  cultural  heritage, 
especially  in  the  field  of  art,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
our  modern  civilization  can  profit  by  it. 


SOME  EXPLORERS  OF  AMERICAN  RIVERS 


“There  are  born,  oh  curious  reader,  in  affairs  of  great  moment,  two  brothers, 
namely.  Novelty  and  Unbelief,  who  appear  to  be  the  twins  of  one  birth:  and  while 
admiration  is  excited  by  what  is  new,  at  the  same  time  credit  is  endangered.” — 
Fray  Crist6bal  de  AcuSa,  in  the  introduction  to  the  account  of  his  journey 
down  the  Amazon  in  1639. 

In  the  early  history  of  American  discovery  and  exploration,  it  was 
not  always  the  discoverer  of  a  hitherto  uncharted  part  of  the  New 
World  who  was  also  its  explorer.  Columbus,  for  example,  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Paria  on  his  third  voyage,  in  1498,  and,  although  he  noted  the 
freshness  of  the  water  and  touched  the  northern  sections  of  the  delta 
of  the  Orinoco,  he  did  not  investigate  farther.  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  who 
left  Spain  the  following  year  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  results  of 
Columbus’s  third  voyage,  sighted  the  coast  of  South  America  near 
the  Equator  and  proceeded  northward,  passing  the  mouths  of  the 
Essequibo  and  Orinoco  without  exploring  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Amerigo  Vespucci  made  his  first  voyage  to  America  with 
Ojeda’s  expedition.  It  was  not  until  1531  that  Diego  de  Ordaz  carried 
out  the  first  explorations  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  Amazon  was  discovered  in  1500  by  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinz6n,  who 
explored  it  for  about  50  miles  and  named  it  Rio  de  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Mar  Dulce  (St.  Mary’s  River  of  the  Fresh  Water  Sea),  although  in 
1515  his  companions  referred  to  it  as  the  Rio  Marandn.  But  Orellana, 
who  started  in  the  Ecuadorean  Andes,  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
which  first  traveled  its  full  length. 

It  was  in  October  1515  that  Juan  de  Solis  started  out  on  the  voyage 
of  discovery  that  was  to  end  so  disastrously  for  him.  When  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  was  entered  less  than  10  years  later  by  Sebastian  Cabot, 
it  was  known  as  Rio  de  Solis,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer.  Cabot 
explored  the  Uruguay  and  the  Paranfi  Rivers,  and  from  the  silver 
objects  owned  by  the  natives  along  the  shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  it 
won  its  present  name. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  is  generally  ascribed  to  Hernando 
de  Soto,  who  reached  its  shores  in  1541.  The  account  of  his  burial  in 
its  broad  depths  the  next  year  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  tales  of  that 
period.  But  Alonso  Alvarez  de  Pineda  first  saw  the  mouth  of  the 
mighty  river  in  the  expedition  sent  out  under  his  command  in  1519 
by  Garay,  the  Governor  of  Jamaica;  sailing  east  from  the  Pdnuco 
River  in  Mexico,  he  tells  of  passing  a  river  which  he  called  Rio  del 
Esplritu  Santo.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  next  century,  however, 
that  the  Mississippi  River  was  fully  explored  by  La  Salle,  who  emerged 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  April  9,  1682. 
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The  Hudson  River  was  seen  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  Half 
Moon  sailed  under  its  palisades.  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  an  Italian 
in  charge  of  the  first  French  expedition  to  the  New  World,  sailed  up 
the  eastern  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  in  1524,  and  his 
description  of  a  pleasant  harbor  fringed  by  steep  hills,  where  a  great 
stream  debouclied  into  the  sea,  answers  well  to  that  of  New  York. 
Unfortunately,  the  e.xpedition  was  frightened  away  by  bad  weather 
before  the  leaders  could  finish  exploring  the  harbor.  Editor.] 


JUAN  DiAZ  DE  SOLlS  AND  THE  KlO  DE  LA  PLATA' 

At  this  same  time  also  John  Diaz  de  Solis,  reputed  the  ablest 
Navigator  in  the  World,  was  appointed  by  the  King  to  command  two 
Ships,  fitted  out  to  discover  a  Passage  to  the  Spice  Islands.  He  sailed 
from  Lepe  on  the  8th  of  October  this  same  Year  1515,  proceeded  to 
Tenerife,  one  of  the  Canaries,  and  thence  steered  his  Course  for 
Cape  Frio,  lying  in  twenty-two  Degrees  and  half  of  North  Latitude; 
saw  the  Coast  of  St.  Roque  in  sLx  degrees  of  North  Latitude,  steer¬ 
ing  South  and  by  West,  and  the  Pilots  said  they  were  ninety  I^eagues 
to  the  Windward  of  Cape  St.  Augustin,  but  the  Currents  running 
West,  were  so  strong,  that  they  drove  them  two  Degrees  to  the 
Leeward  of  that  Cape,  which  lies  in  eight  Degrees  and  a  quarter  of 
South  Latitude,  according  to  the  reckoning  kept  tliis  Voyage.  From 
Cape  Frio  to  Cape  St.  Augustin,  they  reckoned  thirteen  Degrees  and 
three  Quarters,  though  Cape  Frio  was  so  low  that  they  saw  it  not, 
and  only  made  their  Computation  by  the  Latitude.  They  arrived 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  Coast  of  Brasil,  and  found  it  lay  in  twenty 
three  Degrees,  tliirty  Minutes  of  South  Latitude.  From  tliis  River 
to  Cape  Navidad,  the  Coast  bears  North  East  and  South  West, 
being  all  low  Land,  jutting  out  into  the  Sea.  Next  they  came  to 
the  River  de  los  Inocentes,  in  twenty  three  Degrees,  fifteen  Minutes 
and  then  to  Cape  Cananea  in  twenty  five  Degrees  bare,  whence 
they  stood  for  the  Island  they  called  de  la  Plata,  or  of  Plate,  steer¬ 
ing  South  West,  and  came  to  an  Anchor  in  twenty  seven  Degrees 
of  South  Latitude,  which  John  Diaz  de  Solis  called  Bahia  de  los 
Perdidos.  Having  passed  Cape  Corrientes,  they  anchored  again 
in  twenty  nine  Degrees,  and  passed  by  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Sebastian  of  Cadiz,  where  are  three  other  Islands,  which  they  called 
de  los  Lobos,  and  within  them  the  Port  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Candelaria,  in  thirty  five  Degrees  Latitude,  where  they  took  Pos¬ 
session  for  the  Crown  of  Spain;  but  they  anchored  at  Port  de  los 

•  From  “The  General  History  of  the  Vast  Continent  and  Islands  of  America  commonly  called  the  West- 
Indies",  by  .\ntonio  de  Herrera.  Translated  into  English  by  Capt.  John  Stevens.  Second  edition,  Vol. 
II,  London,  1740;  spelling  somewhat  modernized. 
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FIRST  MAP  OF  TUE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  REGION. 

This  is  a  portion  of  a  map  in  “  Frontieres  entre  le  Br&il  et  la  Quayane  Franfaise”,  Vol.  VI,  Part  i,  by  Baron 
de  Rio  Branco,  published  in  Paris,  lUOO.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tbis  map,  made  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
in  I.'vt4,  was  adduced  in  evidence  in  a  boundary  dispute  centuries  later.  (See  pago  168.) 

Patos,  in  twenty  four  Degrees,  twenty  Minutes.  Next  they  entered 
a  Water,  wliich  by  reason  of  its  being  so  spacious,  and  not  salt, 
they  called  Mar  Dulce,  or  the  fresh  Sea,  and  afterwards  was  found 
to  be  the  River  now  called  de  la  Plata,  or  of  Plate,  but  was  then 
named  the  River  of  SoUs.  That  Commander  proceeded  farther  on 
in  one  of  his  Vessels,  being  a  Caravel,  carrying  Shoulder  of  Mutton 
Sails,  observing  the  entrance  along  the  one  side  of  the  River,  and 
came  to  an  Anchor  in  the  most  rapid  Part  of  it,  near  a  midling  sized 
Island,  in  twenty  four  Degrees,  forty  Minutes  Latitude.  All  the 
way  they  coasted,  till  they  came  to  the  aforesaid  Latitude,  they  often 
descried  Mountains,  and  other  liigh  CUffs,  seeing  the  People  on  the 
Shore,  and  on  tliis  of  the  River  of  Plate  they  discerned  many  Indian 
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Houses,  and  People  that  very  attentively  observed  the  Ship  passing 
by,  offering  what  they  had  by  Signs,  and  laying  it  on  the  Ground. 
John  Diaz  de  Solis  would  needs  see  what  sort  of  People  they  were, 
and  take  some  one  Man  to  carry  into  Spain.  Accordingly  he  went 
ashore,  with  as  many  as  the  long  Boat  could  cariy.  The  Indians 
who  had  laid  an  Ambush  of  many  Archers,  when  they  had  drawn 
the  Spaniards  at  some  distance  from  the  Sea,  fell  upon,  and  inclosing 
them,  slew  every  Man,  without  regarding  the  great  Guns  of  the 
Caravel.  Then  taking  up  the  Slain,  and  carrying  them  from  the 
Shore,  so  far  that  those  aboard  might  still  see  what  was  done,  they 
cut  off  their  Heads,  Arms  and  Legs,  and  roasting  the  Bodies  whole, 
devoured  them.  Having  seen  this  horrid  Spectacle,  the  Caravel 
returned  to  the  other  Ship,  and  both  together  to  Cape  St.  Augustin, 
where  they  loaded  Brasil  wood,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
back  into  Spain.  This  was  the  unhappy  end  of  John  Diaz  de  Solis, 
an  abler  Pilot  than  Commander. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  ORELLANA  DOWN  THE  AMAZON  * 

In  the  year  1539  the  Marquis  Don  Francisco  Pizarro,  being  in  the 
city  of  Cuzco,  received  tidings  that  beyond  the  city  of  Quito,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire  formerly  ruled  by  the  Incas,  there 
was  a  wide  region  where  cinnamon  grew;  and  he  determined  to  send 
his  brother,  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  that  he  might  conquer  such  another 
land  as  the  Marquis  himself  had  found,  and  become  governor  of  it. 

Having  consulted  with  those  in  whom  he  could  confide,  the  mar¬ 
quis  therefore  handed  over  the  government  of  Quito  to  his  brother, 
in  order  that  the  people  of  that  city  might  supply  him  with  all  things 
that  he  might  require,  for  from  thence  he  would  have  to  make  his 
entrance  into  the  land  of  Cinnamon,  which  is  east  of  the  city  of  Quito. 

Gonzalo  then  made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  added  one  hundred  soldiers  to  his  force,  making  a  total  of 
three  hundred  and  forty ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry,  and  the  rest 
infantry.  He  also  took  with  him  more  than  four  thousand  Indians, 
laden  with  arms,  supplies,  and  all  things  requisite  for  the  service,  such 
as  iron,  hatchets,  knives,  ropes,  hempen  cords,  and  large  nails; 
likewise  nearly  four  thousand  head  of  swine,  and  a  flock  of  llamas, 
the  latter  carrying  part  of  the  baggage. 

In  this  province  of  Quijos,  which  is  north  of  Quito,  many  warlike 
Indians  sallied  forth  against  Gonzalo;  but  when  they  beheld  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  Spaniards  and  horses,  they  quickly  retired  and  were  seen  no 
more.  A  few  days  afterwards  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  that 

•  Extracts  from  “The  Expe<litioii  of  Oonzalo  I’itarro”,  by  Oarcilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega,  and  “The  Voyage 
of  Francisco  de  Orellana”,  by  Antonio  de  Herrera,  both  in  “  Expeditions  into  the  Valley  of  the  Amazons  ”, 
translated  and  edited  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  The  Hakluyt  Society,  vol.  24,  18S9. 
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many  houses  in  tlie  villafje  where  Gonzalo’s  party  were  resting,  were 
thrown  down.  The  earth  opened  in  many  places;  there  wms  lightning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  the  Spaniards  were  much  astonished:  at 
the  same  time  such  torrents  of  rain  fell,  that  they  were  surprised  at  the 
difference  between  that  land  and  Peru.  After  suffering  these  in¬ 
conveniences  for  forty  or  fifty  days,  they  commenced  the  passage  of 
the  snow'y  cordillera,  where  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities,  and  it  wms 
so  cold,  that  many  Indians  were  frozen  to  death,  because  they  were 
so  lightly  clad.  The  Spaniards,  to  escape  from  the  cold  and  snow 
of  that  inclement  region,  left  the  swine  and  provisions  beliind  them, 
intending  to  seek  some  Indian  village.  But  things  turned  out  con¬ 
trary  to  their  hopes,  for,  having  passed  the  cordillera,  they  were  much 
in  want  of  provisions,  as  the  land  they  came  to  was  uninhabited. 
The}’^  made  haste  to  pass  through  it,  and  arrived  at  a  province  and 
village  called  Sumaco,  on  the  skirts  of  a  volcano,  where  they  obtained 
food. 

In  Sumaco,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  left  behind  the  greater  part  of  his 
men;  and  taking  with  him  the  most  active,  he  went  in  search  of  a  road, 
if  any  could  be  found,  to  pass  onwards;  because  all  the  country  they 
had  as  yet  traversed,  which  was  nearly  one  hundred  leagues,  was  dense 
forest,  where  in  many  parts  they  had  to  open  a  road  by  main  force, 
and  with  the  blows  of  hatchets.  The  Indians,  whom  they  took  as 
guides,  deceived  them,  and  led  them  through  uninhabited  wilds,  where 
they  suffered  from  hunger,  and  were  obliged  to  feed  on  herbs,  roots, 
and  wild  fruit. 

Owing  to  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  the  heavy  rains,  many  Spaniards 
and  Indians  fell  sick  and  died;  but,  in  spite  of  these  disasters,  they 
advanced  many  leagues,  and  arrived  at  another  land,  where  they 
found  Indians,  a  little  more  civilized  than  those  they  had  seen  before; 
who  fed  on  maize  bread,  and  dressed  in  cotton  clothes.  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  then  sent  people  in  all  directions,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any 
open  road,  but  all  returned  in  a  short  time  with  the  same  story,  that 
the  land  was  covered  with  dense  forest,  full  of  lagoons  and  swamps, 
which  could  not  be  forded.  On  this  account  they  determined  to  build 
a  brigantine,  in  which  they  might  pass  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other,  the  river  being  nearly  two  leagues  broad.  They  accordingly 
set  up  a  forge  for  making  nails,  and  burnt  charcoal  with  great  trouble, 
because  the  heavy  rains  prevented  the  tinder  from  taking  fire.  They 
also  made  roofed  huts  to  burn  the  wood  in,  and  defend  it  from  the 
rain.  Some  of  the  nails  were  made  from  the  shoes  of  the  horses,  which 
had  been  killed  as  food  for  the  sick,  and  the  rest  of  the  iron  they  had 
brought  with  them.  They  now  found  it  more  valuable  than  gold. 

They  put  all  their  gold  on  board  the  brigantine,  amounting  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  with  many  fine  emeralds,  also  the 
iron,  the  forge,  and  everything  else  of  value.  They  also  sent  the  sick  on 
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This  map  was  taken  from  "Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  South  America”,  published  in  Lon<lnn  in  l(i9S.  It  is  based  on  Father  Acufla's  description  of  his  descent  of  f  lie  river  in  1(W9. 
in  company  with  Pedro  Texeira,  who  had  made  the  trip  up  the  Amaron  from  Keleni  to  the  Aguarico,  near  Quito. 
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board,  who  were  unable  to  travel  by  land.  Thus  they  started  from 
this  place,  having  journeyed  already  nearly  two  hundred  leagues;  and 
began  the  descent  of  the  river,  some  by  land,  others  on  board  the 
brigantine,  never  being  far  from  each  other,  and  every  night  they  slept 
close  together.  They  all  advanced  with  much  difficulty;  for  those  on 
shore  had  to  open  the  road  in  many  places,  by  cutting  with  axes;  while 
those  on  board  had  to  labour  hard  to  resist  the  current,  so  as  not  to 
get  far  from  their  comrades.  Having  gone  on  in  this  way  for  more 
than  two  months,  they  met  some  Indians  who  told  them  by  signs,  and 
by  means  of  some  words  understood  by  their  own  Indians,  that  ten 
days  journey  from  the  place  where  they  then  were,  they  would  find  an 
inhabited  land;  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  rich  in  gold,  and 
in  all  other  things  which  they  wanted.  They  also  told  them,  by  signs, 
that  that  land  was  on  the  banks  of  another  great  river  which  joined 
the  one  down  which  they  were  now  travelling.  The  Spaniards 
rejoiced  at  the  news.  Gonzalo  Pizarro  selected,  as  captain  of  the 
brigantine,  his  lieutenant,  Don  Francisco  de  Orellana,  with  fifty 
soldiers;  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the  place  indicated  by  the 
Indians  (which  would  be  distant  about  eighty  leagues);  and,  having 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet,  to  load  the  brigantine 
with  provisions,  and  return  uj)  the  river,  to  relieve  the  people,  who 
were  so  afflicted  with  hunger,  that  each  day  there  died  several  men, 
Spaniards  as  well  as  Indians.  Of  four  thousand  who  started  in  this 
expedition,  two  thousand  were  already  dead. 

Voyaging,  as  they  say,  with  the  design  of  returning  to  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  with  provisions,  they  found  themselv^es,  after  going  over  two 
hundred  leagues,  unable  to  return,  and,  therefore,  continued  to  sail  on 
until  they  came  out  into  the  ocean. 

Their  difficulties  were  now  so  great,  that  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  the  skins  which  formed  their  girdles,  and  the  leather  of  their  shoes, 
boiled  with  a  few  herbs. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1541,  when  they  were  all  expecting  their 
deaths,  Orellana  heard  the  drums  of  Indians,  at  which  they  rejoiced, 
as  it  now  seemed  that  they  would  not  die  of  hunger.  After  going  on 
for  two  leagues,  they  came  upon  four  canoes  of  Indians,  who  presently 
retired,  and  Orellana  came  to  a  village,  with  a  great  number  of  Indians 
ready  to  defend  it.  The  captain  ordered  all  his  people  to  land  in  good 
order,  and  to  take  care  not  to  straggle.  At  the  sight  of  the  village 
these  afflicted  soldiers  plucked  up  such  courage  that,  attacking  the 
Indians  wdth  valour,  the  latter  fled,  leaving  their  provisions  behind 
them,  with  which  the  Spaniards  satisfied  their  e.xcessive  hunger.  Two 
hours  after  noon  the  Indians  returned  in  their  canoes,  to  see  what  w'as 
going  on.  The  captain  spoke  to  them  in  the  Indian  language,®  and, 
although  they  did  not  understand  all  he  said  to  them,  yet  when  he  gave 


*  Orellana  is  said  to  have  been  very  apt  at  learning  Indian  languages. 
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them  a  few  Spanish  trifles,  tliey  remained  content,  and  offered  to  give 
him  all  he  required.  He  only  asked  them  for  food,  and  they  at  once 
brought  abundance  of  turkeys,  partridges,  fish,  and  other  things.  On 
the  following  day  thirteen  chiefs  arrived,  with  plumes  of  feathers,  and 
gold  ornaments.  Orellana  spoke  to  them  with  great  courtesy,  re¬ 
quested  them  to  be  obedient  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  in  the  king’s  name. 

As  he  knew  the  good  feeling  of  the  Indians,  and  his  people  being 
rested;  knowing  also  the  danger  of  sailing  in  the  barque  and  canoes, 
if  they  reached  tlie  sea;  he  proposed  to  build  another  brigantine. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  according  to  the  account  of  friar  Caspar  de  Carbajal, 
gave  information  respecting  the  Amazons,  and  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
chief  in  the  interior.  Having  commenced  building  the  brigantine, 
they  found  no  difficulty  e.xcept  in  getting  nails,  but  it  pleased  God 
that  two  men  should  make  that  which  they  had  never  been  taught  to 
make,  whilst  another  took  charge  of  burning  the  charcoal.  They 
made  bellows  of  their  leathern  buskins,  and  worked  hard  at  everything 
else;  some  carrying,  some  cutting,  and  others  doing  various  things, 
the  captain  himself  being  the  first  to  put  his  hand  to  the  work.  They 
manufactured  more  than  two  thousand  nails  in  twenty  days,  a  delay 
which  was  prejudicial,  because  the  provisions  were  consumed  which 
had  previously  been  collected. 

Orellana  then  went  to  a  village,  at  another  part  of  the  river,  where 
he  met  with  no  resistance.  The  natives  gave  him  provisions;  and, 
continuing  the  voyage  in  sight  of  villages,  on  another  day  some  Indians 
in  four  canoes  came  to  the  vessel,  and  offered  the  captain  some  turtles, 
good  partridges,  and  fish;  they  were  much  pleased,  and  invited  Orellana 
to  come  and  see  their  chief,  who  was  named  Aparia,  and  who  now 
approached  with  more  canoes.  The  Indians  and  Christians  landed, 
and  the  chief  Aparia  came,  and  was  well  received  by  captain  Orellana, 
who  treated  him  to  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  God,  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  King  of  Castile;  all  which  the  Indians  listened  to  with  much 
attention. 

The  new  brigantine  being  completed,  and  fit  to  navigate  the  sea, 
they  set  sail  on  the  fourth  of  April  from  the  residence  of  Aparia,  and 
voyaged  for  eighty  leagues  without  encountering  a  single  warlike 
Indian.  The  river  passed  through  an  uninhabited  country,  flowing 
from  forest  to  forest,  and  they  found  no  place  where  they  could  either 
sleep  or  fish.  Thus  with  herbs  and  a  little  toasted  maize  for  food,  they 
went  on  until  the  6th  of  May,  when  they  reached  an  elevated  place 
which  appeared  to  have  been  inhabited. 

On  the  twelfth  of  May  they  arrived  at  the  province  of  Machiparo, 
which  is  thickly  peopled,  and  ruled  by  another  chief  named  Aomagua. 
One  morning  they  discovered  a  number  of  canoes,  full  of  warlike 
Indians,  with  large  shields  made  of  the  skins  of  lizards  and  dantas, 
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boating  drums,  and  sliouting,  witli  threats  that  they  would  eat  the 
Christians.  The  latter  collected  their  vessels  together,  but  met  with 
a  great  misfortune  in  finding  that  their  powder  had  become  damp 
and  that  they  were  thus  unable  to  load  their  arquebusses. 

Understanding  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  provisions  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  the  captain  ordered  a  soldier,  named  Cristoval  de  Segovia,  to 
take  it.  He  started  with  twelve  companions,  who  loaded  themselves 
with  supplies,  but  were  attacked  by  more  than  two  thousand  Indians, 
whom  they  resisted  with  such  vigour,  that  they  forced  them  to  retreat, 
and  retained  the  food,  with  only  two  Spaniards  wounded.  But  the 
Indians  returned  with  reinforcements,  and  pressing  on  the  Spaniards, 
wounded  four.  In  the  meanwhile  another  body  of  Indians  attacked 
the  vessels  from  two  sides,  and,  having  fought  for  more  than  two 
hours,  it  pleased  the  Ijord  to  assist  the  Spaniards,  and  some,  of  whom 
little  was  expected,  performed  wonderful  deeds  of  valour. 

As  it  appeared  to  Orellana  that  it  was  useless,  and  could  serve  no 
purpose  to  fight  with  the  Indians,  he  determined  to  continue  his 
voyage.  He  embarked  a  great  part  of  the  provisions,  and  got  under 
weigh;  while  the  Indians  on  shore,  amounting  to  nearly  ten  thousand, 
gave  loud  shouts,  and  those  in  canoes  continued  to  assault  the  Span¬ 
iards  with  much  audacity.  In  this  way  the  whole  night  was  passed 
until  dawn,  when  they  saw  many  villages.  The  Spaniards,  fatigued 
by  so  bad  a  night,  determined  to  go  and  take  refreshements  on  an 
uninhabitated  island;  on  which,  however,  they  were  unable  to  get 
any  rest,  from  the  crowds  of  Indians  who  landed  and  attacked  them. 

On  this  the  captain  determined  to  proceed.  He  was  continually 
followed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  canoes  containing  eight  thousand 
Indians,  and  accompanied  by  four  or  five  sorcerers,  while  the  noise  of 
their  drums,  cornets,  and  shouting  was  a  thing  frightful  to  hear.  If 
the  Spaniards  had  not  had  arquebusses  and  cross-bows,  they  must 
have  been  destroyed,  for  the  Indians  advanced  with  the  determination 
of  grappling  with  and  boarding  the  vessels.  Orellana  sent  forward 
an  arquebusier  named  Gales,  who  shot  the  Indian  general,  and  the 
other  Indians  crowded  round  to  assist  him.  The  ships  then  set  down 
the  river,  followed  by  the  canoes,  without  resting  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  in  this  way  they  departed  from  the  settlements  of  the 
great  chief  who  was  named  Machiparo. 

On  another  day  they  discovered  a  small  village  in  a  very  beautiful 
spot,  and,  though  the  Indians  resisted,  they  entered  it  and  found 
plenty  of  provisions.  There  was  a  country  house  containing  very 
good  jars  of  earthenware,  vases,  and  goblets  of  glass  enamelled  with 
many  bright  colors,  resembling  drawings  and  paintings.  The  Indians 
at  this  place  said  that  these  things  came  from  the  interior,  together 
with  much  gold  and  silver.  They  also  found  idols  worked  from  palm 
wood  in  a  very  curious  fashion,  of  gigantic  stature,  with  wheels  in  the 
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and  offered  them  articles  for  barter;  but  they  mocked  at  him,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  people  advanced  against  liim  in  different  troops. 
The  captain  ordered  the  slups  to  retire  to  the  place  where  his  people 
were  searcliing  for  food;  but  the  flights  of  arrows  wliich  the  Indians 
discharged  were  such  that,  having  wounded  five  persons,  and  among 
others  the  Father  Fray  Caspar  de  Carbajal,  Orellana  made  great  haste 
to  bring  the  vessel  to,  and  land  Ids  people;  where  the  Indians  fought 
bravely  and  obstinately,  without  taking  account  of  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Father  Carbajal  affirms  that  these  Indians 
defended  themselves  so  resolutely,  because  they  were  tributaries  of 
the  Amazons,  and  that  he  and  the  other  Spaniards  saw  ten  or  twelve 
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fleshy  part  of  the  arms.  The  Spaniards  found  in  this  village  gold  and 
silver;  but  as  they  only  thought  of  discovery  and  of  saving  their  lives, 
they  did  not  care  for  anything  else. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  they  discovered  many  villages  on  the 
left  bank,  but  they  could  not  get  at  them  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  the  current.  The  following  Wednesday  they  came  to  a  village, 
with  a  large  square  through  the  midst  of  which  flowed  a  stream.  Here 
they  obtained  supplies,  and  they  continually  passed  the  habitations  of 
fishermen.  In  doubling  a  point  of  the  river,  they  came  upon  some 
very  large  villages.  The  Indians  were  prepared  for  the  Spaniards, 
and  came  out  to  attack  them  on  the  water.  Orellana  called  to  them. 
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Amazons,  who  were  fighting  in  front  of  tlie  Indians,  as  if  they  com¬ 
manded  them,  with  such  vigour  that  the  Indians  did  not  dare  to 
turn  their  backs;  and  those  who  fled  before  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  with  sticks. 

These  women  appeared  to  be  very  tall,  robust,  fair,  with  long  hair 
twisted  over  their  heads,  skins  round  their  loins,  and  bows  and  arrows 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  killed  seven  or  eight  Spaniards. 
This  account  of  the  Amazons  I  repeat  as  I  found  it  in  the  memorials 
of  tliis  expedition,  leaving  tlie  credibility  of  it  to  the  judgment  of 
others;  for  the  name  of  Amazons  is  that  which  these  Spaniards  chose 
to  give.  them. 

As  reinforcements  were  coming  up  from  other  villages,  the  Span¬ 
iards  embarked  and  retired;  calculating  that  up  to  that  day  they  had 
gone  over  one  thousand  four  hundred  leagues,  without  knowing  how 
far  it  might  be  to  the  sea.  Here  they  captured  an  Indian  trumpeter, 
aged  thirty  years,  who  told  them  many  tilings  respecting  the  interior; 
but  some  of  the  Spaniards  were  of  the  opinion  that  Captain  Orellana 
should  not  have  given  the  name  of  Amazons  to  tliese  women  who 
fought,  because  in  the  Indies  it  was  no  new  thing  for  the  women  to 
fight,  and  to  use  bows  and  arrows;  as  has  been  seen  on  some  islands 
of  Barlovento,  and  at  Carthagena,  where  they  displayed  as  much 
courage  as  the  men. 

Having  reached  the  center  of  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  they 
discovered  a  large  village,  and,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the 
soldiers,  the  captain  went  to  it  to  get  provisions,  though  he  said  that  if 
Indians  were  not  to  be  seen,  it  was  because  they  were  concealed,  which 
proved  to  be  true. 

The  multitude  of  people,  and  the  number  of  villages,  which  were  not 
half  a  league  distant  from  each  other,  as  well  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  as  in  the  interior,  showed  Captain  Orellana  the  dangers  which 
he  must  encounter,  and  induced  him  to  keep  Ids  people  well  together, 
and  advance  cautiously.  Here  they  took  particular  care  to  notice 
the  qualities  of  the  country,  wldch  appeared  genial  and  fertile.  The 
forest  consisted  of  ever-green  oaks,  and  cork  trees,  and  contained 
plenty  of  game  of  all  kinds.  Orellana  named  this  country  “the 
Province  of  St.  John,”  extending  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues.  From  the  time  that  they  entered  it,  they  sailed  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  until  they  came  to  a  number  of  islands  w-hich 
they  believed  to  be  uninhabited ;  but  the  natives,  on  seeing  the  vessels, 
came  out  in  two  hundred  piraguas,  each  one  containing  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  decked  out  in  warlike  dresses,  with  many  drums, 
trumpets,  an  instrument  played  with  the  mouth,  and  another  with 
three  strings.  They  attacked  the  brigantine  with  loud  shouts;  but 
the  arquebusses  and  cross-bows  stopped  their  onslaught;  and  on 
shore  there  were  a  vast  number  of  people  with  the  same  instruments 
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The  islands  appeared  high,  fertile,  and  very  beautiful,  the  largest 
being  fifty  leagues  long.  The  brigantines  went  on,  always  followed 
by  the  piraguas,  and  they  were  unable  to  get  any  provisions. 

Having  left  this  province  of  St.  John,  and  the  piraguas  having 
desisted  from  following  them,  they  determined  to  rest  in  a  forest. 
Having  rested  themselves  in  this  wood,  they  continued  their  voyage. 
Finding  a  small  village,  the  Spaniards  landed  to  obtain  provisions. 
The  Indians,  in  defending  it,  killed  Antonio  de  Carranza,  a  native 
of  Burgos;  and  here  they  found  that  the  Indians  used  poisoned 
arrows.  At  this  place  also  the  Spaniards  first  noticed  signs  of  the 
ebb  of  the  tide.  The  captain,  continuing  the  voyage,  desired  to 
rest  his  men,  and  halted  in  a  forest.  Here  they  surrounded  the 
brigantines  with  bulwarks,  as  a  protection  from  poisoned  arrows. 

On  account  of  the  many  villages  on  the  right  hand,  they  kept  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  which  had  none,  though  they  could  see 
that  the  interior  was  well  peopled.  After  resting  for  three  days  on 
the  banks,  the  captain  sent  some  soldiers  to  go  at  least  a  league  inland, 
and  reconnoitre.  They  soon  returned,  saying  that  the  land  was 
good  and  fertile,  and  that  they  had  seen  many  people  who  seemed 
to  be  going  to  hunt.  From  this  place  the  land  was  low,  and  there 
were  many  inhabited  islands,  to  which  they  went  to  obtain  food. 
Never  more  were  they  able  to  return  to  the  main  land  on  either  side, 
tilt  they  reached  the  sea;  and  it  appeared  that  they  sailed  amongst 
these  islands  for  about  two  hundred  leagues,  to  which  distance  the 
tide  rose  with  much  force.  Continuing  their  voyage,  with  great 
scarcity  of  food,  they  saw  a  village,  and  the  larger  brigantine  came 
to  in  front  of  it;  the  other  struck  on  a  snag,  and,  breaking  a  plank, 
it  filled. 

They  landed  to  get  supplies,  and  so  great  a  multitude  of  Indians 
attacked  them,  that  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their 
v'essels;  of  which  one  had  sunk,  and  the  other  was  left  high  and  dry 
by  the  tide.  In  this  great  danger  and  difficulty.  Captain  Orellana 
ordered  that  half  his  company  should  fight,  and  that  the  other  half 
should  get  the  large  vessel  afloat,  and  stop  up  the  hole  in  the  smaller 
one.  It  pleased  God  that  this  was  done  with  great  diligence;  and, 
at  the  end  of  three  hours  labour,  the  Indians  left  off  fighting,  and 
all  the  Spaniards  embarked  with  some  food,  and  slept  on  board  in 
mid  channel. 

Another  time  they  came  to,  near  a  forest,  to  repair  the  vessels, 
which  delayed  them  eighteen  days,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make 
nails.  They  suffered  much  from  hunger,  but  God  succoured  them 
with  a  tapir,  as  big  as  a  mule,  that  came  to  the  river,  and  on  it  they 
fed  four  or  five  days. 

Having  arrived  near  the  sea,  they  made  their  rigging  and  ropes 
of  grass,  and  their  sails  of  the  blankets  in  which  they  slept.  Here 
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they  remained  fourteen  days,  eating  nothing  but  the  shell  fish  that 


each  man  could  pick  up,  and  thus  ill  provided  they  started  on  the 
eighth  of  August  1541.  They  went  under  sail,  taking  advantage  of 
the  tide  which  often  when  it  turned,  carried  the  vessels  back;  but 
it  pleased  God  to  deliver  them  from  these  perils,  because  as  they 
went  by  lands  which  were  inluibited,  the  Indians  gave  them  maize 
and  roots,  and  treated  them  well.  They  got  water  on  board  in 
pitchers  and  jars,  toasted  maize  and  roots;  and  thus  they  got  ready 
for  sea,  to  go  where  fortune  might  choose  to  take  them,  without 
either  pilot,  compass,  or  anything  useful  for  navigation;  nor  did  they 
know  what  direction  they  should  take. 


GOLD  SEEKERS. 


It  was  the  quest  (or  the  precious  metal  that  Ie<l  the  early  adventurers  into  the  unexplored  interior  of 

South  America. 


The  two  fathers  of  the  expedition  declare  that  in  this  voyage 
they  found  all  the  people  to  be  both  intelligent  and  ingenious,  which 
was  shown  by  the  works  which  they  performed  in  sculpture,  and 
painting  in  bright  colours. 

They  left  the  mouth  of  the  river,  between  two  islands  four  leagues 
apart,  judging  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  extended  fifty  leagues, 
and  that  the  fresh  water  extended  into  the  sea  for  more  than  twenty 
leagues.^  They  sailed  out  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August  1541;  the 
small  barque,  having  separated  from  the  large,  one  in  the  night,  was 
never  seen  again  during  the  passage.  They  reached  the  island  of 
Cubagua  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  two  days  after  the  smaller 
brigantine  had  arrived. 

‘  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fresh  water  extends  into  the  sea  about  150  miles. 
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RALEIGH’S  EXPLORATION  OF  THE  ORINOCO  IN  1595  ‘ 

I  sent  with  John  Doujrhis  an  old  oassiqiie  of  Trinedado  for  a  pilot, 
who  told  us  that  we  could  not  return  apiin  by  the  hay  or  fjulf,  but 
that  he  knew  a  hy-braneh  which  ran  within  the  land  to  the  eastward, 
and  that  he  thought  by  it  we  might  fall  into  Capuri,  and  so  return 
in  four  days:  John  Douglas  searched  those  rivers,  and  found  four 
goodly  entrances,  whereof  the  least  was  as  big  as  the  Thames  at 
Woolwich;  hut  in  the  bay  thitherward  it  was  shoal,  and  but  six  foot 
water;  so  as  we  were  now  without  hope  of  ship  or  bark  to  pass  over, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  boats,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
gallego,  in  which  we  thrust  sixty  men;  in  the  Lion’s  Whelp’s  boat  and 
wherry’  we  carried  twenty ;  Captain  Calfield  in  his  wherry  carried  ten 
more;  and  in  my  barge  other  ten;  which  made  up  a  hundred.  We 
had  no  other  means  but  to  carry  victuals  for  a  month  in  the  same, 
and  also  to  lodge  therein  as  we  could,  and  to  boil  and  dress  our  meat. 
We  had  with  us  for  pitot  an  Indian  of  Bareina,  a  river  to  the  south  of 
Oroonoko,  between  that  and  Amazones,  whose  canoes  we  had  formerly 
taken  as  he  was  going  from  the  said  Barema,  laden  with  Cassavi 
bread  to  sell  at  Mai^uerita:  this  Arwacan  promised  to  bring  me  into 
the  great  river  of  Oroonoko;  but  indeed  of  that  which  we  entered  he 
was  utterly  ignorant,  for  he  had  not  seen  it  in  twelve  years  before,  at 
which  time  he  was  very  young,  and  of  no  judgment;  and  if  God  had 
not  sent  us  another  help,  we  might  have  wandered  a  whole  year  in 
that  labyrinth  of  river,  ere  we  had  found  any  way  either  out  or  in, 
especially  after  we  were  past  the  ebbing  and  flowing,  which  was  in 
four  days:  for  I  know  all  the  earth  doth  not  yield  the  like  confluence 
of  streams  and  branches,  and  one  crossing  the  other  so  many  times, 
and  also  fair  and  large,  and  so  like  one  to  another,  as  no  man  can  tell 
which  to  take:  and  if  we  went  by  the  sun  or  compass,  hoping  thereby 
to  go  directly  one  way  or  other,  yet  that  way  we  were  also  carried  in 
a  circle  amongst  multitudes  of  islands,  and  every  island  so  bordered 
with  high  trees,  as  no  man  could  see  any  further  than  the  breadth  of 
the  river,  or  length  of  the  breach. 

As  we  abode  there  a  wliile,  our  Indian  pilot,  called  Ferdinando, 
would  needs  go  ashore  to  their  village,  to  fetch  some  fruits,  and  to 
drink  of  their  artificial  wines,  and  also  to  see  the  place,  and  to  know 
the  lord  of  it  against  another  time,  and  took  with  him  a  brother  of 
his,  which  he  had  with  him  in  the  journey.  When  they  came  to  the 
village  of  these  people,  the  lord  of  the  island  offered  to  lay  hands  on 
them,  purposing  to  have  slain  them  both ;  yielding  for  reason,  that  this 
Indian  of  ours  had  brought  a  strange  nation  into  their  territory,  to 

>  Eitrscts  from  “The  Omnibus  Book  of  Travellers’  Tales”,  which  reprinted  it  in  condensed  form  from 
the  Oxford  edition  of  Raleigh’s  works,  1829. 
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RALEIGH'S  ROUTE  UP  THE  ORINOCO  IN  1595. 


Leaving  Plymouth  on  February  9, 1595,  Raleigh  returned  to  England  fi  months  later  with  many  fantastic 

tales  of  his  voyage. 


spoil  and  destroy  them;  but  the  pilot  being  quick,  and  of  a  disposed 
body,  slipped  their  fingers,  and  ran  into  the  woods;  and  his  brother, 
being  the  better  footman  of  the  two,  recovered  the  creek’s  mouth, 
where  we  stayed  in  our  barge,  ciying  out  that  Ids  brother  was  slain. 
With  that  we  set  hands  on  one  of  them  that  was  next  us,  a  very  old 
man,  and  brought  him  into  the  barge,  assuring  him  that  if  we  had 
not  our  pilot  again  we  would  presently  cut  off  his  head.  This  old 
man,  being  that  he  should  pay  the  loss  of  the  other,  cried  out  to  those 
in  the  woods  to  save  Ferdinando  our  pilot;  but  they  followed  him 
notwithstanding,  and  hunted  after  him  upon  the  foot  with  their 
deer  dogs,^  and  with  so  main  a  cry,  that  all  the  woods  echoed  with  the 
shout  they  made;  but  at  last  this  poor  chased  Indian  recovered  the 
river  side,  and  got  upon  a  tree,  and  as  we  were  coasting,  leaped  down, 
and  swam  to  the  barge  half  dead  with  fear;  but  our  good  hap  was, 
that  we  kept  the  other  old  Indian,  which  we  handfasted,  to  redeem 
our  pilot  withal;  for  being  natural  of  those  rivers,  we  assured  our¬ 
selves  he  knew  the  way  better  than  any  stranger  could;  and  indeed 
but  for  this  chance  1  think  we  had  never  found  the  way  either  to 
Guiana  or  back  to  our  ships. 

>  See  illustration,  p.  170. 

113170— 35— Bull.  3 - 4 
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The  fireat  river  of  Oroonoko,  or  Baraquan,  hath  nine  branches, 
wliich  fall  out  on  the  north  side  of  his  own  main  mouth;  on  the  south 
side  it  hath  seven  other  fallings  into  the  sea;  so  it  disembogueth  by 
sixteen  arms  in  all,  between  islands  and  broken  ground;  but  the 
islands  are  very  great,  many  of  them  as  big  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
bigger,  and  many  less.  From  the  first  branch  on  the  north  to  the 
last  of  the  south  it  is  at  least  100  leagues,  so  as  the  river’s  mouth  is 
no  less  than  300  miles  wide  at  his  entrance  into  the  sea,  which  I 
take  to  be  far  bigger  than  that  of  Amazones;  all  those  that  inhabit 
in  the  mouth  of  this  river  upon  the  several  north  branches  are  these 
Tivitivas,  of  which  there  are  two  chief  lords,  which  have  continual 
wars  one  with  the  other.  The  islands  which  lie  on  the  right  hand  are 
called  Pallamos,  and  the  land  on  the  left  Hororotomaka ;  and  the 
river,  by  which  John  Douglas  returned  within  the  land  from  Amana 
to  Capuri,  they  call  Macuri. 

These  Tivitivas  are  a  very  goodly  people,  and  very  valiant,  and 
have  the  most  manly  speech  and  most  deliberate  that  ever  I  heard 
of  what  nation  soever.  In  the  summer  thay  have  houses  on  the 
ground,  as  in  other  places;  in  the  winter  they  dwell  upon  the  trees; 
where  they  build  very  artificial  towns  and  villages,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Spanish  story  of  the  West  Indies,  that  those  people  do  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  gulf  of  Uraba:  for  between  May  and  September 
the  river  of  Oroonoko  riseth  thirty  foot  upright,  and  then  are  those 
islands  overflown  twenty  foot  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
saving  some  few  raised  grounds  in  the  middle  of  them;  and  for  this 
cause  they  are  enforced  to  live  in  this  manner. 

Of  these  people,  those  that  dwell  upon  the  branches  of  the  Oroonoko, 
called  Capuri  and  Macureo,  are  for  the  most  part  carpenters  of  canoes; 
for  they  make  the  most  and  fairest  houses,  and  sell  them  into  Guiana 
for  gold,  and  into  Trinedado  for  tobacco,  in  the  e.xcessive  taking 
whereof  they  e.xceed  all  nations;  and  notwithstanding  the  moistness 
of  the  air  in  which  they  live,  the  hardness  of  their  diet,  and  the  great 
labours  they  suffer,  to  hunt,  fish,  and  fowl  for  their  living,  in  all  my 
life,  either  in  the  Indies  or  in  Europe,  did  I  never  behold  a  more 
goodly  or  better  favoured  people,  or  a  more  manly.  They  were  wont 
to  make  war  upon  all  nations,  and  especially  on  the  cannibals,  so  as 
none  durst  without  a  good  strength  trade  by  those  rivers;  but  of  late 
they  are  at  peace  with  their  neighbours,  all  holding  the  Spaniards  for 
a  common  enemy. 

After  we  departed  from  the  port  of  these  Ciawani  we  passed  up 
the  river  with  the  flood,  and  anchored  the  ebb;  and  in  this  sort  we 
went  onward.  The  third  day  that  we  entered  the  river  our  galley 
came  on  ground,  and  stuck  so  fast,  as  we  thought  that  even  there  our 
discovery  had  ended,  and  that  we  must  have  left  sixty  of  our  men 
to  have  inhabited,  like  rooks  upon  trees,  with  those  nations;  but  the 
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next  morning:,  after  we  liad  cast  out  all  lier  ballast,  with  tugging  and 
hauling  to  and  fro,  we  got  her  afloat,  and  went  on:  at  four  days’  end 
we  fell  into  as  goodly  a  river  as  ever  I  beheld,  which  was  called  the 
great  Amana,  which  ran  more  directly  without  windings  and  turnings 
than  the  other:  but  soon  after,  the  flood  of  the  sea  left  us,  and  we 
enforced  either  by  main  strength  to  row  against  a  violent  current, 
or  to  return  as  wise  as  we  went  out.  We  had  then  no  shift  but  to 
persuade  the  companies  that  it  was  but  two  or  three  days’  work, 
and  therefore  desired  them  to  take  pains,  every  gentleman  and  others 
taking  their  turns  to  row,  and  to  spell  one  the  other  at  the  hour’s 
end.  Every  day  we  passed  by  goodly  branches  of  rivei’s,  some  falling 
from  the  west,  others  from  the  east,  into  Amana;  but  those  I  leave 
to  the  description  in  the  chart  of  discovery,  where  every  one  shall 
be  named  with  his  rising  and  descent.  \Mien  three  days  more  were 
oveigjone,  our  companies  began  to  despair,  the  weather  being  extreme 
hot,  the  river  bordered  with  very  high  trees  that  kept  away  the  air, 
and  the  current  against  us  every  day  stronger  than  other:  but  we 
evermore  commanded  our  pilots  to  promise  an  end  the  next  day,  and 
used  it  so  long  as  we  were  driven  to  assure  them  from  four  reaches  of 
of  the  river  to  three,  and  so  to  two,  and  so  to  the  next  reach;  but  so 
long  we  laboured  as  many  days  were  spent,  and  so  driven  to  draw 
ourselves  to  harder  allowance,  our  bread  even  at  the  last,  and  no 
drink  at  all;  and  our  men  and  ourselves  so  wearied  and  scorched,  and 
doubtful  withal  whether  we  should  ever  perform  it  or  no,  the  heat 
increasing  as  we  drew  towards  the  line;  for  we  were  now  in  five  degrees. 

The  further  we  went  on  (our  victual  decreasing,  and  the  air  breed¬ 
ing  great  faintness),  we  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  when  we  had  most 
need  of  strength  and  ability;  for  hourly  the  river  ran  more  violently 
than  other  against  us,  and  the  barge,  wherries,  and  ship’s  boat  of 
captain  Gifford  and  captain  Calfield  had  spent  all  their  provisions, 
so  as  we  were  brought  into  despair  and  discomfort,  had  we  not  per¬ 
suaded  all  the  company  that  it  was  but  only  one  day’s  work  more  to 
attain  the  land,  where  we  should  be  relieved  of  all  we  wanted;  and  if 
we  returned,  that  we  were  sure  to  starve  by  the  way,  and  that  the 
world  would  also  laugh  us  to  scorn.  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers 
were  divers  sorts  of  fruits  good  to  eat,  flowers  and  trees  of  that  variety 
as  were  sufficient  to  make  ten  volumes  of  herbals.  We  relieved 
ourselves  many  times  with  the  fruits  of  the  country,  and  sometimes 
with  fowl  and  fish;  we  saw  birds  of  all  colours,  some  carnation,  some 
crimson,  orange  and  tawny,  purple,  green,  watched,  and  of  all  other 
sorts,  both  simple  and  mixed ;  as  it  was  unto  us  a  great  good  passing 
of  the  time  to  behold  them,  besides  the  relief  we  found  by  killing  some 
store  of  them  with  our  fowling  pieces,  without  which,  having  little 
or  no  bread,  and  less  drink,  but  only  the  thick  and  troubled  water 
of  the  river,  we  had  been  in  a  very  hard  case. 
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The  next  day,  after  we  had  rowed  up  and  down  some  fourscore  | 
miles,  we  returned,  and  went  on  our  way  up  the  g:reat  river,  and, 
when  we  were  even  at  the  last  cast  for  want  of  victuals,  captain 
Gifford  being  before  the  galley  and  the  rest  of  the  boats,  seeking  out 
some  place  to  land  upon  the  banks  to  make  fire,  espied  four  canoes 
coming  douTi  the  river:  those  canoes  that  were  taken  were  loaden 
with  bread,  and  were  bound  for  Marguerita  in  the  West  Indies,  which  ; 
those  Indians,  called  Arwacas,  purposed  to  carry  thither  for  exchange: 
but  in  the  lesser  there  were  three  Spaniards,  who  having  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  their  governor  in  Trinedado,  and  that  we  purposed  to  enter 
Guiana,  came  away  in  those  canoes:  one  of  them  was  a  cavallero,  as 


AN  ELIZAUETUAN  UALLEUN. 

The  intrei)i<i  explurers  of  the  sixteenth  century  set  out  on  their  adventures  in  vessels  of  this  tyiie. 

the  captain  of  the  Arwacas  after  told  us,  another  a  soldier,  and  the 
third  a  refiner. 

In  the  meantime  nothing  on  the  earth  couhl  have  been  more  wel¬ 
come  to  us,  next  unto  gold,  than  the  great  store  of  very  excellent 
bread  which  we  found  in  these  canoes;  for  now  our  men  cried,  l^et  us 
go  on,  we  care  not  how  far.  After  that  captain  Gifford  had  brought 
the  two  canoes  to  the  galley,  I  took  my  barge,  and  went  to  the  bank’s 
side  with  a  dozen  shot,  where  the  canoes  first  ran  themselves  ashore, 
and  landed  there,  sending  out  (*aptaiti  Gifford  and  cu])tain  Thyn  on 
one  huful,  and  captain  ('alfield  oti  th<‘  other,  to  follow  those  that  were 
fled  into  the  woods;  and  as  I  was  creeping  through  the  bushes  I  saw 
an  Indian  basket  hidden,* which  was  the  refiner’s  basket;  for  I  found 
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in  it  liis  quicksilver,  saltpetre,  and  divers  things  for  the  trial  of  metals, 
and  also  the  dust  of  such  ore  as  he  had  refined;  but  in  those  canoes 
which  escaped  there  was  a  good  quantity  of  ore  and  gold.  I  then 
landed  more  men,  and  offered  five  liundred  pounds  to  what  soldier 
soever  could  take  one  of  those  three  Spaniards  that  we  thought  were 
landed:  but  our  labours  were  in  vain  in  that  behalf;  for  they  put 
themselves  into  one  of  the  small  canoes,  and  so,  while  the  greater 
canoes  were  in  taking,  they  escaped:  but  seeking  after  the  Spaniards 
we  found  the  Arw'acas  hidden  in  the  woods,  which  were  pilots  for  the 
Spaniards,  and  rowed  their  canoes:  of  which  I  kept  the  chiefest  for  a 
pilot,  and  carried  him  with  me  to  Guiana,  by  whom  1  understood 
where  and  in  what  countries  the  Spaniards  had  laboured  for  gold, 
though  I  made  not  the  same  known  to  all:  for  when  the  springs 
began  to  break,  and  the  rivers  to  raise  themselves  so  suddenly,  as  by 
no  means  we  could  abide  the  digging  of  any  mine;  especially  for  that 
the  richest  are  defended  with  rocks  of  hard  stone,  which  we  call  the 
white  Kpar,  and  that  it  required  both  time,  men,  and  instruments  fit 
for  such  a  work;  I  thought  it  best  not  to  hover  thereabouts,  lest,  if 
the  same  had  been  perceived  by  the  company,  there  would  have  been 
by  this  time  many  barks  and  ships  set  out,  and  perchance  other 
nations  would  also  have  gotten  of  oum  for  pilots,  so  as  both  ourselves 
might  have  been  prevented,  and  all  our  care  taken  for  good  usage 
of  the  people  been  utterly  lost  by  those  that  only  respect  present 
jirofit;  and  such  violence  or  insolence  offered,  as  the  nations  which 
are  borderers  would  have  changed  their  desire  of  our  love  and  defence 
into  hatred  and  violence.  And  for  any  longer  stay  to  have  brought 
a  more  quantity  (which  1  hear  hath  been  often  objected,)  whosoever 
had  seen  or  proved  the  fury  of  that  river  after  it  began  to  rise,  and 
had  been  a  month  and  odd  days,  as  we  were,  from  hearing  aught 
from  our  ships,  leaving  them  meanly  manned  above  four  hundred 
miles  off,  would  perchance  have  turned  somewhat  sooner  than  we 
did,  if  all  the  mountains  had  been  gold,  or  rich  stones:  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  all  the  branches  and  small  rivers  which  fell  into  Oroonoko 
were  raised  with  such  speed,  as,  if  we  waded  them  over  the  shoes  in 
the  morning  outward,  we  were  covered  to  the  shoulders  homeward 
the  very  same  day;  and  to  stay  to  dig  out  gold  with  our  nails  had  been 
opus  laborls,  but  not  imjenii:  such  ti  (piantity  as  would  have  served 
our  turns  we  could  not  have  had,  but  a  discovery  of  the  mines  to  our 
infinite  disadvantage  we  had  maile,  and  that  could  have  been  the 
best  profit  of  further  search  or  stay;  for  those  mines  are  not  easily 
broken,  nor  opened  in  haste;  and  I  could  have  returned  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  ready  cast,  if  I  had  not  shot  at  another  mark  than  present 
profit. 

That  night  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  parting  of  three  goodly 
rivers  (the  one  was  the  river  of  Amana,  by  which  we  came  from  the 
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north,  and  ran  athwart  towards  the  south,  the  other  two  were  of 
Oroonoko,  which  crossed  from  tlie  west,  and  ran  to  sea  towards  the 
east),  and  landed  upon  a  fair  sand,  where  we  found  thousands  of 
tortoises’  eggs,  which  are  very  wholesome  meat,  and  greatly  restoring; 
so  as  our  men  were  now  well  filled,  and  highly  contented  both  with 
the  fare  and  nearness  of  the  land  of  Guiana,  which  appeared  in  sight. 
In  the  morning  there  came  down,  according  to  promise,  the  lord  of 
that  border,  called  Toparimaca,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  followers, 
and  brought  us  divers  sorts  of  fruits,  and  of  his  wine,  bread,  fish,  and 
flesh,  whom  we  also  feasted  as  we  could,  at  least  he  drank  good  Spanish 
wine  (whereof  we  had  a  small  quantity  in  bottles),  which  above  all 
things  they  love.  When  we  came  to  his  town,  we  found  two  cassiques, 
whereof  one  of  them  was  a  stranger,  that  had  been  up  the  river  in 
trade,  and  his  boats,  people,  and  wife  encamped  at  the  port  wdiere  we 
anchored,  and  other  was  of  that  country,  a  follower  of  Toparimaca: 
they  lay  each  of  them  in  a  cotton  hamaca,  which  we  call  Brazil  beds. 

The  seat  of  this  town  of  Toparimaca  was  very  pleasant,  standing  on 
a  little  hill,  in  an  excellent  prospect,  with  goodly  gardens,  a  mile  com¬ 
pass  round  about  it,  and  two  very  fair  and  large  ponds  of  excellent 
fish  adjoining.  This  town  is  called  Arowocai;  the  people  are  of  the 
nation  called  Nepoios,  and  are  followers  of  Carapana.  In  that  place 
I  saw  very  aged  people,  that  we  might  perceive  all  their  sinews  and 
veins  without  any  flesh,  and  but  even  as  a  case  covered  with  skin. 
The  lord  of  this  place  gave  me  an  old  man  for  pilot,  who  was  of  great 
experience  and  travel,  and  knew  the  river  most  perfectly  both  by  day 
and  night;  and  it  shall  be  requisite  for  any  man  that  passeth  it  to  have 
such  a  pilot ;  for  it  is  four,  five,  and  six  miles  over  in  many  places,  and 
twenty  miles  in  other  places,  with  wonderful  eddies  and  strong  currents, 
many  great  islands  and  divers  shoals,  and  many  dangerous  rocks;  and 
besides,  upon  any  increase  of  wind,  so  great  a  billow,  as  w'e  were  some¬ 
times  in  great  peril  of  drowning  in  the  galley,  for  the  small  boats 
durst  not  come  from  the  shore  but  when  it  was  very  fair. 

The  next  day  we  hasted  thence,  and  having  an  easterly  wind  to  help 
us,  we  spared  our  arms  from  rowing;  for  after  we  entered  Oroonoko, 
the  river  lieth  for  the  most  part  east  and  west. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  Morequito,  and  anchored 
there,  sending  away  one  of  our  pilots  to  seek  the  king  of  Arromaia, 
uncle  to  Morequito,  slain  by  Berreo.  The  next  day  following,  before 
noon,  he  came  to  us  on  foot  from  his  house,  which  was  fourteen  English 
miles  (himself  being  100  years  old),  and  returned  on  foot  the  same  day, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  borderers,  with  many  women  and  children, 
that  came  to  wonder  at  our  nation,  and  to  bring  us  down  victual, 
which  they  did  in  great  plenty,  as  venison,  pork,  hens,  chickens,  fow'l, 
fish,  w'ith  divers  sorts  of  excellent  fruits  and  roots,  and  great  abundance 
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KALEIOH  AND  TIIK  KING  OF  ARKOMAIA. 

Kaleit;li  relates  in  his  account  of  the  Orinoco  River  exploration  that  at  the  fxirt  of  Mareuuito  he  was  visitetl 
by  an  Indian  kini;  who  came  on  foot  for  a  distance  of  14  miles,  in  spite  of  his  hundred  years.  Many  of 
his  .subjects  brought  provisions,  including  venison,  |M>rk,  fowl,  fish,  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fruits 
and  roots. 

death  of  Morequito  his  predecessor,  and  afterward  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  ere  I  went  any  furtlier  I  made  liiin  know  the  cause  of  my  coming 
thither,  whose  servant  I  was,  and  that  the  queen’s  pleasure  was  1 
should  undertake  the  voyage  for  their  defence,  and  to  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  dilating  at  large  (as  I  had  done 
I  before  to  those  of  Trinedado)  on  her  majesty ’s  greatness,  her  justice, 

>  I  her  charity  to  all  oppressed  nations,  with  as  many  of  the  rest  of  her 

>  beauties  and  virtues  as  either  I  could  express  or  they  conceive. 

>  The  next  morning  we  also  left  the  port,  and  sailed  westward  up 
the  river,  to  view  the  famous  river  called  (’aroli,  as  well  because  it 


of  pines®,  the  princess  of  fruits  that  grow'  under  the  sun,  especially 
those  of  Guiana.  They  brought  us  also  store  of  bread,  and  of  their 
wine,  and  a  sort  of  paraquitos,  no  bigger  than  wrens,  and  of  all  other 
sorts  both  small  and  great:  one  of  them  gave  me  a  beast,  called  by 
the  Spaniards  armadilla,  which  they  call  cassacam,  which  seemeth  to 
be  all  barred  over  w'ith  small  plates,  somewhat  like  to  a  rhinoceros,  with 
a  white  horn  growing  in  his  hinder  parts,  as  big  as  a  great  hunting 
horn,  which  they  use  to  wind  instead  of  a  trumpet. 

After  this  old  king  had  rested  a  while  in  a  little  tent  that  I  caused  to 
be  set  up,  1  began  by  my  interpreter  to  discourse  with  him  of  the 
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was  marvellous  of  itself,  as  also  for  that  I  understood  it  led  to  the 
strongest  nations  of  all  the  frontiers  that  were  enemies  to  the  Epure- 
mei,  which  are  subjects  to  Inga,  emperor  of  Guiana  and  Manoa; 
and  that  night  we  anchored  at  another  island  called  Caiama,  of  some 
five  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  the  next  day  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
Caroli.  When  we  were  short  of  it  as  low  or  further  down  as  the  port 
of  Morequito,  we  heard  the  great  roar  and  fall  of  the  river,  but  when 
we  came  to  enter  with  our  barge  and  wherries,  thinking  to  have 
gone  up  some  forty  miles  to  the  nations  of  the  Cassipagatos,  we  were 
not  able  with  a  barge  of  eight  oars  to  row  one  stone’s  cast  in  an  hour; 
and  yet  the  river  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwich. 

Upon  this  river  one  captain  Geoi^e,  that  I  took  with  Berreo,  told 
me  there  was  a  great  silver  mine,  and  that  it  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
said  river.  But  by  this  time  as  well  Oroonoko,  Caroli,  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  rivers,  were  risen  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  so  as  it  was  not 
possible,  by  the  strength  of  any  men,  or  with  any  boat  whatsoever, 
to  row'  into  the  river  against  the  stream.  Myself,  wdth  captain  Gifford, 
captain  Calfield,  Edw.  Hancock,  and  some  half  a  dozen  shot,  marched 
over  land  to  view  the  strange  overfalls  of  the  riv'er  of  Caroli,  which 
roared  so  far  off,  and  also  to  see  the  plains  adjoining,  and  the  rest  of 
the  province  of  Canuri:  I  sent  also  captain  Wliiddon,  W.  Connoke, 
and  some  eight  shot  with  them,  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  mineral 
stone  along  the  river’s  side.  When  we  ran  to  the  tops  of  the  first  hills 
of  the  plains  adjoining  the  river,  we  beheld  that  wonderful  breach  of 
waters  which  ran  down  Caroli;  and  might  from  that  mountain  see 
the  river  how  it  ran  in  three  parts  above  twenty  miles  off :  and  there 
appeared  some  ten  or  twelve  overfalls  in  sight,  every  one  as  high  over 
the  other  as  a  church  tower,  which  fell  with  that  fury,  that  the  rebound 
of  waters  made  it  seem  as  if  it  had  been  all  covered  over  with  a  great 
shower  of  rain;  and  in  some  places  we  took  it  at  the  fii'st  for  a  smoke 
that  had  risen  over  some  great  town.  For  mine  own  part,  I  was  well 
persuaded  from  thence  to  have  returned,  being  a  very  ill  footman; 
but  the  rest  were  all  so  desirous  to  go  near  the  said  strange  thunder 
of  waters,  as  they  drew  me  on  by  little  and  little,  till  we  came  into  the 
next  valley,  where  we  might  better  discern  the  same.  I  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  country,  nor  more  lively  prospects,  hills  so  raised 
here  and  there  over  the  valleys,  the  river  winding  into  divers  branches, 
the  plains  adjoining  without  bush  or  stubble,  all  fair  green  grass,  the 
ground  of  hard  sand,  easy  to  march  on  either  for  horse  or  foot,  the 
deer  crossing  in  every  path,  the  birds  towards  the  evening  singing  on 
every  tree  with  a  thousand  several  tunes,  cranes  and  herons  of  white, 
crimson,  and  carnation,  perching  on  the  river’s  side,  the  air  fresh, 
with  a  gentle  easterly  wdnd ;  and  every  stone  that  we  stopped  to  take 
up  promised  either  gold  or  silver  by  his  complexion. 
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The  history  of  the  world  faithfullj'  recounts  man’s  attempts,  from 
his  earliest  days,  to  satisfy  his  needs.  Yet,  even  while  he  succeeded 
in  gratifying  them,  they  multiplied  and  became  less  crude,  both 
materially  and  intellectually.  This  increase  has  been  proportional  in 
number  and  kind  to  the  various  elements  which  his  ingenuity  has 
gone  on  creating  in  order  to  have  new  methods  and  new  means  of 
production  which  would  lessen  toil,  increase  volume,  and  reduce  cost 
until  products  are  within  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
users.  So,  to  the  things  which  have  been  considered  prime  necessities 
throughout  the  ages,  others  are  being  added  daily  which,  although 
not  essential  in  earlier  times,  today  are  considered  indispensable  in 
even  moderately  civilized  nations. 

From  those  complicated  circumstances  have  arisen  others  and  yet 
others,  so  closely  intertwined  or  linked  to  each  other  as  effects  or  as 
causes  that  they  form  a  harmonious  whole,  whose  framework  has  made 
evident  to  thoughtful  men  that  which  was  an  impenetrable  mystery 
to  the  ancients;  the  natural  relations  of  human  beings  and  their 
inevitable  bonds  of  union.  Upon  these  facts  depend  the  universal 
laws  of  economics,  and  those  laws  are  the  matter  with  which  the  science 
of  economics  deals. 

After  all,  the  natural  laws  or  princiides  which  govern  individual. 
State,  and  international  economics  although  they  are  immutable 
and  undergo  no  change  with  the  new  conditions  arising  in  every  age 
and  locality  by  the  varied  circumstances  of  opinion  and  time — have 
different  applications,  very  difficult  to  determine  in  each  case. 
Usually  different,  if  not  obscure  or  unknown,  factors  operate  on  each 
occasion.  Therefore  economics  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
sciences  to  apply,  and  because  of  these  intricate  problems  its  good 
name,  value,  and  usefidness  are  often  discredited,  if  not  repudiated. 
How  hard  it  is  to  realize  that  principles  do  not  change,  but  if  they  are 
applied  under  different  circumstances  the  results  can  never  be  the 
same! 

That  is  why,  in  applying  political  economy,  it  is  so  important  to 
e.xamine  carefully  the  different  factors  which  come  into  play  in  each 
problem  dealing  with  this  kind  of  idea.  An  analysis  of  the  historical 
progress  of  economics  will  show  at  every  stage  momentous  events 
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wliich  have  succeeded  in  changing  age-old  customs  and  have  deter¬ 
mined  a  new  economic  trend  with  a  character  of  its  own  in  the  ages 
or  periods  which,  following  one  another,  have  marked  the  course  of 
humanity  in  this  field. 

The  economics  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Syrians,  or  the  Chaldeans  could 
not  be  the  same  as  that  expounded  by  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  Xeno¬ 
phon.  Hellenic  culture  was  substantially  different  from  that  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  The  advent  of  Christianity  revolutionized  world 
economics,  and  the  long  mediaeval  period  determined  or  gave  rise  to 
economic  conditions  in  keeping  with  the  unproductive  existence  which 
the  European  peoples  had  led  after  the  fall  of  the  Greco-Roman 
civilization  and  its  replacement  by  the  savagery  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  North.  The  rebirth  of  arts  and  sciences  which  ended  the 
Middle  Ages  coincided  with  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  rise  of 
nationalism,  cast  in  the  rigid  mold  of  the  new  European  states. 

This  was  how  the  economic  revolution  developed  from  the  16th 
to  the  18th  centuries,  only  to  be  transformed  in  the  19th  century  thanks 
to  the  steam  engine,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  and  everything  else 
which  put  man,  things,  and  ideas  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
into  direct,  economical,  and  rapid  contact  with  each  other.  The 
great  conflagration  of  1914,  apparently  extinguished  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  was  an  event  having  most  disturbing  consequences 
for  world  economics;  indeed,  to  change  the  figure,  after  20  years  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  control  the  unruly  and  turbulent 
waters,  which  have  left  their  old  channel  and  are  undermining  the 
economic  order  established  by  the  evolution  and  experience  of 
preceding  centuries. 

The  way  to  distinguish  the  contribution  of  the  Americas  to  world 
economics  is  to  take  these  historical  antecedents  as  a  basis  and  the 
century  in  which  the  new  world  was  added  to  the  old  as  the  point 
of  departure,  and  then  to  realize  that  the  American  influence  on 
Europe,  as  far  as  economic  relations  were  concerned,  was  necessarily 
very  slow.  This  usually  is  the  case  with  the  appearance  of  all  eco¬ 
nomic  phenomena,  whose  effects  become  visible  long  after  they  have 
been  produced,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  physical  phenomena, 
whose  results  are  both  rapid  and  predictable.  Therefore  it  often 
happens  that  the  most  careful  research  is  of  no  avail  in  discovering 
the  origins  of  and  explaining  certain  manifestations  of  an  economic 
character,  whose  true  genesis  is  concealed  in  the  maze  of  direct  and 
indirect  causes  contributing  to  their  development. 

It  took  more  than  a  century  after  that  happy  day  when  Columbus 
first  set  foot  on  American  soil  for  Europe  to  become  conscious  of  the 
international  effects  resulting  from  the  new  economic  arrangement— 
Spain’s  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  its  American  colonies,  and  the 
wealth  derived  from  the  metals  and  precious  stones  extracted  from 
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American  soil  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  fatherland.  Many 
more  years  had  to  pass  before  the  European  world  could  understand 
the  jireat  advantage  given  to  England  and  France  by  their  dominion 
of  North  America,  to  Portugal  by  its  vast  possessions  in  Brazil, 
and  to  Holland  by  its  command  of  various  points  on  the  new  continent. 

In  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  importance  of  America  to 
world  economics  was  already  evident,  since  men  realized  how  many 
rich  and  varied  elements  of  economic  importance  were  available  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  But  during  these  years  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  Americas  were  no  great  motive  for  immediate  trade, 
although  later  the  contribution  of  tliis  continent — represented  by 
such  indigenous  products  as  cacao,  tobacco,  corn,  potatoes,  quinine, 
rubber,  coca,  yuca,  and  certain  native  tropical  fruits — were  an 
exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  markets  throughout  the  world. 
And  the  indigenous  artifacts  offered  nothing  new  e.xcept  the  interest 
aroused  in  collectors.  The  animal  and  plant  life  of  the  American 
tropics  was  ignored  for  centuries  until  Humboldt  and  Bompland 
were  drawn  by  their  interest  in  science  to  observe  and  study,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  famous  botanical  expedition  was  being  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  scholar  Mutis,  who  was  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada  while  others  visited  Mexico 
and  Peru. 

Little  by  little  all  the  European  nations  became  aware  of  how 
important  the  discovery  of  the  New  Continent  was,  especially  when 
its  economic  implications  were  realized.  But  since  at  that  time  the 
land  devoted  to  agriculture  by  the  natives  was  no  more  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  satisfy  their  most  pressing  needs — unquestion¬ 
ably  rather  limited,  owing  to  their  primitive  culture — it  was  not 
agriculture,  today  the  greatest  source  of  wealth  for  the  continent, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  interest  in  covetous  European  eyes.  On 
the  contrary,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones — the  accumulation  of 
uncounted  centuries  by  the  Aztecs,  Incas,  and  Chibchas — served  as 
booty  for  the  conquistadors,  and  were  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
cheerful  enthusiasm  for  Spanish  monarchs  and  of  rivalry  and  greedy 
ambition  for  other  nations.  It  was  doubtless  of  such  things  that 
men  first  thought  when  the  discovery  of  the  East  Indies  became 
known  in  Europe ;  they  were  given  increasingly  greater  consideration 
as  caravels  laden  with  so  much  wealth  arrived  at  the  ports  of  Spain 
and  news  leaked  out  of  the  rich  veins  which  could  be  easily  exploited 
for  the  constant  enrichment  of  the  Spanish  fatherland. 

This  fact  gave  rise  to  studies  like  that  of  the  Neapolitan  Antonio 
Serra,  who  about  1613  formulated,  examined,  and  explained  the  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  foremost  today,  in  the  midst  of  the  20th  century,  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  nations:  “On  Methods  of  Making  Gold  and  Silver 
Abundant  in  Kingdoms  Having  no  Mines.” 
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Tlie  ingenious  Neapolitan  was  raising  the  problem  at  that  time  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of  helping  other  nations  get  possession 
of  American  gold  and  silver,  then  the  object  of  envy  and  rivalry  on  the 
part  of  the  newly  formed  European  nations,  which  did  not  hide 
their  annoyance  at  the  growing  w’ealth  of  Spain.  Then  for  the  first 
time  books  were  written  about  such  matters  and  the  name  “political 
economy”  was  given  to  the  science  wdiich  deals  wdth  this  branch  of 
knowledge.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  Serra  in  Italy, 
Montchretien  in  France,  and  Mun  in  England,  all  precursors,  or 
rather  initiators,  of  the  mercantilist  school,  which  dominated  eco¬ 
nomics  throughout  the  world  until  the  early  years  of  the  I9th  century. 

The  coincidence  is  striking;  the  appearance  of  America  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  in  the  world  was  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of 
nationalism  in  the  great  European  countries,  with  the  result  that  the 
economic  relations  of  Europe  with  America  gave  rise  to  the  mercan¬ 
tilist  school  in  the  17th  century.  And  now'  in  the  20th  century, 
when  the  gold  amassed  for  hundreds  of  years  in  Europe  has  returned 
to  the  New  World  in  e.xchange  for  the  American  products  which 
served  to  feed  Europe  during  the  years  of  the  great  w'ar,  and  when 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  impovished  by  that  war,  have  substi¬ 
tuted  paper  money  for  their  gold,  mercantilism  reappears  with  very 
much  the  same  arguments  as  those  advanced  in  the  17th  centurj'. 
First,  to  nourish  the  newly  born  nations  with  the  gold  of  America, 
and  now,  to  prevent  those  same  nations  from  perishing  after  they  had 
been  ruined  by  the  war — on  both  occasions  the  world  has  sought 
through  protected  competition  the  wealth  of  America. 

The  w'estern  continent  which,  as  I  have  said,  offered  in  the  early 
centuries  of  its  connection  w'ith  the  rest  of  the  world  only  the  wealth 
represented  by  metals  and  i)recious  stones,  has  gradually  revealed  its 
possession  of  other  and  much  greater  wealth  which  had  remained 
hidden.  The  discovery  of  these  riches  awakened  growing  interest, 
for  their  importance  has  become  increasingly  evident  as  scientific 
research,  the  new  phases  of  labor  and  transportation,  and  the  increase 
both  of  American  population  and  of  world  consumption  have  encour¬ 
aged  production  on  a  grand  scale. 

It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  21  Republics  into  which  the  two 
Americas  are  divided  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  those  discovered 
most  recently  and  having  no  mines  of  precious  metals  which  w'ere 
exploited  in  the  distant  past  have  surpassed  in  wealth  and  importance 
their  older  sisters,  who  were  bedecked  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  when  born.  Such  is  the  power  of  agricultural  wealth  when 
intelligence,  perseverance,  and  scientific  ingenuity  are  applied  to 
exploit  and  take  advantage  of  it.  This  fact  proves  the  correctness 
of  the  economic  principle  relegating  money  to  a  secondary  role  among 
the  elements  wliich  together  make  up  wealth  as  a  whole. 
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The  Tnited  States  and  Canada  in  the  north  and  Argentina  and 
Brazil  in  the  south  are  the  American  nations  which  have  extracted 
the  greatest  wealth  from  American  soil;  but  their  riches  have  in  the 
main  come  from  the  products  of  agriculture  and  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  vast  amount  of  precious  metals  mined  in 
Anglo-Saxon  America  during  the  past  century  and  the  growth  of  its 
manufacturing,  and  despite  the  mining  wealth  of  Brazil. 

Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  which  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
their  efforts  to  exploiting  their  mines  and  let  agriculture  be  a  second¬ 
ary  industry,  rank  lower  economically.  Colombia,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Venezuela  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  their 
subsoil  wealth,  but  these  countries  consider  their  true  prosperity  to 
lie  in  agriculture.  They  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great  economic 
development,  and  as  they  have  extremely  valuable  raw  materials  it  is 
easy  to  be  optimistic  in  judging  conditions  there.  The  other  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  continental  and  insular,  plan  their  national  economy 
with  agriculture  as  its  basis. 

These  observations,  both  general  and  specific,  show  that  America 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  partly  because  of 
its  varied  and  valuable  metals  and  fuels,  partly  because  of  its  manu¬ 
factures,  and  partly  because  of  the  considerable  increase  in  its  popula¬ 
tion,  now  numbering  about  200,000,000  inhabitants;  all  of  these  facts, 
together  with  the  many  scientific  discoveries  made  by  Americans, 
have  greatly  stimulated  international  trade  and  given  to  wealth  as 
expressed  in  goods  a  value  far  greater  than  that  represented  by  land 
or  immovable  property  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

This  increase  in  world  wealth,  the  variety  of  both  American  crops 
which  have  been  transplanted  to  other  countries,  and  other  crops 
which  have  become  acclimated  in  America,  together  with  the  new 
American  manufactured  products  and  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
world  trade  to  which  the  development  of  the  new  continent  during 
five  centuries  has  contributed  are  without  any  doubt  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  world  economics.  Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  facts  to  say  that  the  American  contributions  to 
political  economy  are  proportionate  to  its  share  of  the  increase  in 
universal  wealth,  if  political  economy  is  considered  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  just 
as  in  the  colonial  period,  the  conquerors  of  America  exploited  their 
dominions  according  to  a  strictly  protective  or  mercantilist  standard, 
not  to  promote  and  develop  colonial  production,  but  expressly  to 
exploit  the  conquered  peoples  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  Americas  for 
the  e.xclusive  benefit  of  the  conquering  states,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  The  thought  of  England,  Spain,  France,  Holland  and 
Portugal  was  identical,  prompted  wholly  by  the  idea  of  protecting 
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all  the  interests  of  the  fatherland,  even  though  there  were  minor 
differences  in  applying  the  mercantilist  theory  because  it  was  put  into 
practice  with  various  degrees  of  wisdom. 

Political  economy  throughout  the  world,  from  the  discovery  of 
America  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  inclined  steadily  toward 
protection.  This  trend  was  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  European 
nations,  each  of  which  insisted  on  appropriating  for  itself,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  the  wealth  drawn  from  its  American  possessions. 
The  New  World  contributed  its  wealth  to  the  political  economy  of  the 
Old,  and  the  constant  protests  of  the  American  colonists,  who  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  free  trade,  were  not  successful  in  modifying 
that  policy,  although  they  did  bring  about  in  the  end  political  eman¬ 
cipation,  which  was  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  rivalry  of  European 
states. 

The  independence  of  the  English  colonies,  which  were  the  first  to 
free  themselves,  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  the  then  novel 
doctrines  which  Adam  Smith  expounded  in  his  immortal  studies  on 
the  origin  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  were  a  development  of 
physiocratic  ideas  on  the  natural  laws  which  rule  world  economics. 

The  ideas  of  the  Scotch  scholar  have  since  then  influenced  the 
principles  of  the  liberal  school,  which  were  so  wisely  formulated  by 
its  founder  and  so  well  developed  by  his  illustrious  group  of  followers. 
Thanks  to  these  men,  the  influence  of  the  school  spread  during  the 
19th  century,  especially  because  these  ideas  were  applied  by  the 
government  of  England,  their  subsequent  prestige  being  due  to  the 
world  economic  superiority  of  the  British  Empire. 

But  what  was  happening  meanwhile  in  America?  What  economic 
policy  was  adopted  by  the  independent  Republics  of  the  new 
continent? 

The  United  States,  far  from  abandoning  the  policy  of  protection, 
adopted  it  but  applied  it  inversely,  that  is,  in  order  to  develop  local 
resources — native  wealth,  in  opposition  to  the  products  of  England 
and  other  competing  countries.  In  this  manner  it  not  only  turned 
its  capacity  of  assimilation  to  its  own  benefit  and  proved  itself  an 
apt  pupil,  but  gave  life  and  impulse  to  the  amazing  development  of 
the  country,  until  it  rivaled  and  even  surpassed  the  fatherland  in 
greatness. 

The  Latin  American  Republics  also  did  not,  as  a  general  rule, 
follow  the  classic  principles  of  free  trade.  On  the  contrary,  with 
the  exception  of  relatively  short  periods  in  which  some  of  these 
Republics  tried  the  broadest  commercial  freedom,  protectionism, 
more  or  less  modified,  continued  to  be  the  economic  rule;  it  is  now 
most  strictly  enforced  throughout  America,  stiimdated  at  present  by 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  the  protective  system  favored  by  all  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  with  England  in  the  van. 
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The  obvious  inferenee  from  the  foregoing  is  that  the  Americas  have 
not  contributed  any  new  principles  in  the  realm  of  ideas  to  the  political 
economy  of  the  world,  although  in  developing  and  applying  these 
ideas  they  have  written  illuminating  studies  and  commentaries  as 
interesting  as  they  are  copious,  so  that  American  literature  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sciences  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Of  the  economic 
schools  which  are  vying  for  the  first  place  in  the  scientific  field  in  the 
20th  century  some,  such  as  socialism  and  communism,  had  their 
origin  in  the  remote  past;  others,  like  mercantilism  and  protection, 
appeared  at  the  height  of  the  renaissance;  while  the  classic  or  liberal 
school  rose  in  Europe  when  the  new  American  nations  were  coming 
into  the  world. 

But  if,  properly  speaking,  the  Americas  have  not  contributed  to 
economic  science  any  new  principles  to  supersede  those  now  cen¬ 
turies  old  which  make  up  that  science,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
contribution  of  American  thinking,  of  the  American  people,  of  the 
genius  and  the  economic  industry  of  Americans,  and  of  their 
powerful  resources,  used  for  the  development  of  world  trade  and  the 
application  of  scientific  principles,  represents  the  inconceivable  abun¬ 
dance  contained  in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  Americas, 
which  are  capable  of  feeding  their  more  than  250,000,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  supplying  markets  of  consumption  in  other  countries  with 
their  excess  production.  At  the  same  time  the  American  manu¬ 
factured  products  are  beginning  to  displace  imported  ones,  opening  a 
new  era  in  American  economic  progress,  which  apparently  will 
achieve  its  goal  in  the  very  near  future,  giving  to  the  American 
states  the  framework  necessary  for  attaining  their  rightful  prestige. 
Such  a  structure  should  combine  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  factors,  the  proportion  varying  according  to  individual 
conditions,  so  as  to  stimulate  domestic  commerce  and  international 
trade. 

The  reflections  here  lightly  sketched  are  only  general  and  incom¬ 
plete,  notes  on  which  to  base  a  study  more  extensive  than  this  article 
can  be.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  foreign  trade 
policy  developed  by  the  United  States  is  the  most  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  world  economics.  At  the  present  time,  moreover,  a 
new  development  is  apparently  crystallizing,  which  will  have  to  begin 
with  the  definite  liquidation  of  the  great  depression  from  which  the 
world  is  suffering;  in  this  new  development  the  continent  of  Columbus 
will  have  a  prominent  place  in  general  economics. 
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RECENT  TRENDS  AND  EVENTS 
IN  THE  AGRICULTURE 
OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  Paul  R.  Kelbaugh 

Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pan  American  Union 
INTRODUCTION 

The  section  of  the  earth’s  area  whicli  falls  within  the  limits  of  this 
account  includes  twenty  independent  Republics  of  South  America, 
Central  America,  North  America  and  the  West  Indian  Archipelago; 
its  climate  varies  from  that  of  the  frigid  wastes  of  southern  Patagonia, 
through  temperate  Argentina  and  Chile  and  the  broad  torrid  belt  of 
central  and  northern  South  America,  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  to  the  gentler  climate  again  found  in  northern  and  highland 
Mexico ;  in  the  matter  of  elevation,  our  locus  must  begin  at  sea-level 
and  rise,  sometimes  quite  slowly  and  at  others  almost  precipitately 
to  elevations  of  two  or  more  miles;  it  embraces  regions  receiving  only 
a  few  inches  of  annual  rainfall  and  those  flooded  by  as  much  as  200 
inches;  it  witnesses  forms  of  cultivation  ranging  from  the  crudest 
indigenous  practices  of  hand  planting  and  tilling  to  large-scale,  highly 
mechanized  modern  agriculture. 

For  these  reasons  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  comparatively  few 
generalizations  may  safely  be  made  with  respect  to  agriculture  in  Latin 
America  as  a  whole.  In  like  manner  it  becomes  apparent  that  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  relate  chronologically  or  in 
any  other  comprehensive  manner  the  manifold  problems,  develop¬ 
ments,  acts,  and  practices  relating  to  the  various  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  animal  industr}’^  in  Latin  America. 

Rather,  we  hope  to  indicate  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  more  recent 
broad  trends  which  are  apparent  in  the  agricultural  picture  presented 
to  us  in  this  great  region;  to  try  to  orient  agricultural  Latin  America 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  to  note  some  outstanding 
aspects  of  the  agriculture  of  the  various  countries. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  on  the  whole  in  Latin  America  much 
of  the  farming  for  profit  has  for  years  been  in  the  hands  of  large  land¬ 
owners,  and  these  have  kept  pretty  well  abreast  of  progress  in  methods, 
machinery,  varieties  and  breeds,  etc.  But  the  large  numbers  who  get 
a  living  from  the  soil  are  made  up  of  farmers  of  a  low  economic  stand¬ 
ing;  most  of  these  live  in  the  hinterland  and  till  their  small  holdings, 
or  hire  out  for  labor  on  the  estates  of  the  large  land-<)wners.  In  the 
main,  progress  among  this  class  of  the  rural  population  has  been  very 
slow  for  a  number  of  reasons,  some  of  which  will  be  touched  upon 
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lat<*r  on.  Again,  we  may  say  that  Latin  America  is  very  thinly 
populated  (Brazil,  the  most  populous  country,  larger  than  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  having  around  40,000,000  inhabitants)  and 
her  agriculture  is  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  With  land  fairly 
cheap  and  labor  scarce,  livestock  grazing  and  the  raising  of  cereals 
occupy  a  prominent  place  where  climatic  and  other  conditions  favor. 
This  is  notably  true  with  respect  to  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  parts  of 
Chile,  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

In  some  regions  natural  conditions,  plus  a  world  market,  are  such 
as  to  favor  the  large-scale  planting  of  one  main  crop.  Thus  coffee 
almost  alone  has  sufficed  to  make  Brazil  famous,  this  country  pro¬ 
ducing  three-fifths  of  the  world’s  supply;  it  also  forms  one  of  the  chief 
money  crops  in  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Venezeula,  and 
other  Caribbean  countries.  In  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  countries 
the  main  crops  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  Bananas,  citrus,  and  other 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits  abound  in  the  Caribbean  region  and 
further  south.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Me.xico  cotton  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important.  In  Chile  and  Argentina  many  sub-tropical  and 
temperate  zone  fruits  grow  extremely  well,  and  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  sheep  forms  a  valuable  industry.  This  sweeping  survey  must  not 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  setting  a  limit  on  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  regions  named,  but  only  as  indicating  some  important  parts  of  the 
complete  picture. 

Before  we  leave  this  general  discussion,  attention  ought  to  be 
directed  to  two  important  agricultural  commodities  of  which  Latin 
America  was  once  the  preeminent  producer,  but  control  of  which  was 
permitted  to  pass  to  British  and  Dutch  colonial  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Africa.  These  are  rubber  and  cacao.  While  the 
rubber  tree  was  growing  wild  in  seemingly  unlimited  quantities  in 
Brazil,  no  other  region  could  compete  successfully.  But  following  the 
World  War,  as  the  nationalist  movement  spread,  as  many  new  uses 
and  a  wider  demand  for  rubber  were  created,  and  as  the  natural 
stand  in  Brazil  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  the  above-mentioned  colonies 
began  to  cultivate  rubber,  applying  science,  system  and  money  in 
their  experiments,  until  they  were  able  to  control  the  market.  Henry 
Ford’s  plantings  on  the  Tapajdz  River  in  northern  Brazil  furnish  the 
outstanding  example  of  Brazilian  possibility  of  returning  rubber 
production  to  its  original  sphere  of  prominence.  In  the  case  of  cacao, 
Ecuador  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  Brazil  and  Venezuela)  found  production 
falling  off,  because  of  the  “witch-broom”  (e.scoba  de  bruja)  and  other 
diseases,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  British 
West  Africa  began  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  crop.  At  present 
Ecuadorean  production  is  only  half,  or  less,  of  the  production  some 
years  ago,  although  Brazilian  production  meanwhile  has  grown 
considerably. 
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ECONOMIC  NATIONALISM 

If  we  were  asked  to  designate  the  most  outstanding  development 
in  the  agriculture  of  Latin  America  over  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  we 
would  say  that  it  was  its  present  position  as  a  result  of  the  world-wide 
play  of  the  principle  of  economic  nationalism.  liy  this  principle  we 
mean  simply  a  nation’s  determination  to  produce  just  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  goods  consumed  within  its  borders.  Carried  to  its 
e.xtreme,  it  would  mean  a  great  diminution  of  international  trade  and 
finance;  however,  even  the  most  nationalistic  countries  woidd  not 
hinder  their  own  nationals  from  e.vporting  surjiluses  if  other  equally 
nationalistic  countries  would  only  buy  them.  That  the  theory  is 
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A  STOCK  FARM  IN  THE  CAUCA  VALLEY.  COLOMBIA. 

The  livestock  industry  is  assuminc  larger  promrtions  in  many  of  the  subtropical  and  temperate  regions 

of  Latin  America. 

unsound  economically  most  economists  of  most  countries  agree;  but 
it  is  a  very  infectious  evil  which  soon  spreads  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  no  space,  even  if  we  were  disposed,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  phenomenon;  let  us  turn  rather  to  its  effects  upon  Latin  American 
agriculture. 

First,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  an  e.xtreme  policy 
of  economic  nationalism  is  particularly  disadvantageous  to  Latin 
American  agriculture.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  are  deficient  in  both  capital  and  population,  two 
essentials  to  any  self-contained  economy.  Lacking  capital  they  are 
forced  to  borrow  foreign  capital,  and  to  meet  the  interest  charges  and 
amortization  or  principal  payments  thereon  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
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export  raw  products  or  semimanufactured  goods,  which  have  been 
j)roduced  with  the  aid  of  the  borrowed  capital,  to  the  countries  lending 
tlie  money.  Lacking  in  population  they  are  without  the  human 
resources  essential  for  any  wide  industrial  activity  or  intensive  agri¬ 
cultural  system,  both  of  which  a  self-sufficient  national  economy 
must  he  able  to  count  upon.  The  truth  must  be,  then,  that  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  countries  of  Latin  America  have  been  driven 
to  this  policy  by  outside  forces,  and  are  only  taking  such  measures  as 
seem  necessary  to  their  best  interests  in  world  competition. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  read  what  Dr.  Mauricio  Pdrez  t^itaii,  a 
leading  agricultural  economist  of  Argentina,  wrote  in  the  Rerixta  dr 
f'ienchx  Economicas,  July  193J:  “There  remains  for  us,  then,  no  other 
s(»lution  than  to  try  to  curb  production  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
endeavor  to  conserve  our  relative  advantage  in  lower  cost,  sustaining 
or  improving  the  quality  of  our  products;  seeking  other  uses  for  the 
excess  of  some  of  them;  experimenting  with  and  developing  in  a  (piiet 
way  the  production  of  those  which  we  are  now  importing  from  coun¬ 
tries  which  close  their  ports  to  »is.  Because  it  is  evident  that  if  we 
are  obliged  to  participate  in  the  economic  war  which  encircles  us  on 
all  sides,  we  must  defend  ourselves  firmly,  once  and  for  all,  and  this 
by  virtue  of  the  elementary  jmnciple  of  the  ‘struggle  for  existence’.” 

Professor  Emilio  A.  Coni,  another  Argentine  writer,  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  P4rez  Catfin  as  proposing  a  system  of  colonization  under  which 
farmers  would  be  made  (or  at  least  urged)  to  raise  a  minimum  of 
exportable  surpluses  over  and  above  the  amount  needed  to  pay  for 
rent,  taxes,  education,  clothing  and  other  necessities.  This  differs 
from  the  “family  farm”  of  the  United  States,  and  the  French  and 
Italian  systems  which  demand  no  restrictions  on  a  maximum  pro¬ 
duction.  The  proposed  system  would  be  a  planned  economy,  but  one 
retaining  individual  initiative  with  some  measure  of  community  coop¬ 
eration.  In  such  a  system  hand  labor  chiefly  would  be  employed. 

But  the  problem  of  economic  nationalism  in  Argentina  has  not 
remained  one  of  theorizing,  for  by  Presidential  Decree  of  June  30, 
1934,  there  was  created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Commis¬ 
sion  on  National  Food  Products  “charged  with  studying  the  most 
effective  means  for  obtaining  the  substitution  of  articles  of  national 
manufacture  for  imported  food  products.  ”  This  commission,  headed 
by  the  Under-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  made  up  of  24  leading 
business  men,  producers  and  merchants.  The  terms  of  the  decree 
so  clearly  present  the  whole  question  of  economic  nationalism,  and  of 
the  Latin  American  point  of  view  in  particular,  that  we  give  herewith 
in  full  the  “considerations”  prompting  the  decree  itself : 

That  within  tlie  cim'r«t>ncy  economic  imlicy  applied  by  the  Government, 
the  adjustment  of  imports  to  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  a 
necessary  element  of  recovery; 
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'I'hat  (lie  restriction  on  imports,  already  heKun,  oiiRlit  not  to  lie  general, 
inasmueli  as  the  country  should  stimulate  its  exchange  with  those  countries  which 
are  active  buyers  of  our  agricultural  and  livestock  products,  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  the  Goveniment  has  begun  to  apply  in  a  definite  form; 

That  likewise  the  restriction  on  imports  should  not  affect,  if  possible,  raw 
materials  and  capital  goods  or  articles  the  lessened  importation  of  which  would 
seriously  upset  national  consum|)tion; 

That  in  proportion  as  restrictions  are  placed  on  those  articles  easily  replaceable, 
by  national  products  coming  from  countries  which  bar  the  entrance  of  our 
agricultural  products,  the  greater  will  be  the  possibility  of  I'onsidering  favorably 
those  other  articles  which  for  the  above  technical  reasons  or  those  of  economic 
policy  should  be  imported  without  greater  restrictions; 

That  in  these  easily  replaceable  articles  an  important  place  is  occupied  by  a 
series  of  food  products  which  continue  to  be  imported  principally  because  of  the 
fixed  habits  of  eonsumer.s,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  possibility  of  replacing 
them,  in  riuantity  and  quality,  with  national  products  and  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  mean  a  detriment  to  our  foreign  exchange,  since  those  articles  come 
generally  from  the  countries  which  by  high  tariff  duties  and  rpiotas  have  reducerl 
to  small  figures  their  imports  of  Argentine  products; 

That  in  order  to  accelerate  this  praiseworthy  process  of  replacement  it  is 
necessary  to  designate  a  commission  of  experts  to  study  the  best  means  for  accom¬ 
plishing  it  and  to  recommend  iiertinent  steps  to  the  government;  and  in  view  of 
such  considerations;  etc. 

Thus  \vc  plainly  see  how  roluctantly  Argentina  has  placed  tariff 
harriers  against  imports,  evolving;  her  “buy  from  those  who  buy  from 
us”  policy.  To  a  much  sli<rhter  extent,  or  rather  on  a  smaller  scale, 
this  same  policy  has  been  adopted  by  other  countries  of  Latin  America. 

BRKAK-DOWN  OK  ONK-CKOP  SYSTKM 

We  have  mentioned  the  effort  to  find  additional  uses  for  the 
unexportable  surpluses  of  some  of  the  bifi  money  erops  in  Latiti 
America.  The  problem  is  heinjr  studied  at  present  from  another 
anple—  namely,  the  cuttinf;  down  of  the  large  acreage  devoted  each 
year,  and  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  to  these  crops.  It  is 
likely  that  if  a  good  world  market  at  good  prices  for  sugar,  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  coffee,  bananas,  and  meat  products  still  existed,  slight 
concern  woidd  be  felt  about  the  dangers  of  monocidture,  or  single-crop 
farming.  ^  et  Dr.  Alberto  Boerger,  Director  of  the  Instituto 
Fitotecnicoy  Semillero  Nacional  “La  Estanzuela”,  Colonia,  Fruguay, 
in  a  number  of  articles  has  set  forth  his  impressions  and  the  results 
of  experiments  conducted  at  his  station  along  these  lines,  lie  says 
that  the  apparent  ease,  by  means  of  power  machinery  demanding 
little  labor  and  with  the  wide  and  fertile  pampas  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  at  hand,  of  planting  immense  areas  to  wheat,  oats,  corn,  flax  and 
forage  crops  has  restdted  in  grave  consequences  for  the  region  even 
aside  from  over-production.  The  system  demands  the  planting  not 
only  of  a  single  variety  covering  a  large,  area  but  even  of  a  particular 
pure  strain;  this  exposes  the  grower  to  the  danger  of  total  crop  loss 
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by  invasion  of  some  new  noxious  insect  or  disease.  He  cites  as  an 
example  of  this  the  losses  caused  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina  by  the 
Pucci  Ilia  glumarum,  a  serious  fungus  which  was  unknown  in  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  until  1929;  by  now  resistant  strains  and  varieties  of  wheat 
have  been  produced.  He  mentions  also,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
catastrophic  losses,  the  slow  weakening  of  the  vegetative  vigor  of  crops 
as  a  result  of  the  one-sided  exploitation  of  the  soil.  Even  by  selecting 
seeds  of  certain  varieties  which  seem  resistant  to  monoculture.  Dr. 
llocrger  doubts  the  |>ermanent  wisdom  of  discarding  the  advantages 
of  rotation  in  crops. 


AN  EXPKRIMENTAI.  TANK  FIELD. 

Owini!  ID  cliiiiulio  aiKl  other  romlitions  many  regions  have  l)een  largely  devoteil  to  one  erop.  .sueh  as  sugar, 
an  agricultural  policy  which  is  gradually  changing  to  one  in  favor  of  diversitication. 

This  decision,  perhaps  largely  forced  by  loss  of  markets,  will 
eventually  he  of  assistance  to  the  countries  now  devoting  most  of 
their  cultivable  land  to  the  production  of  one,  two  or  three  crops. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  for  easeofproduction  and  marketing 
monoculture  presents  the  ideal  form  of  cultivation;  but  the  above 
disadvantages  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Boerger  ultimately,  as  a  nation-  or 
region-wide  practice,  outweigh  such  advantages. 

The  countries  of  Latin  America,  both  because  of  the  world-wide 
restriction  of  international  trade  and  because  they  have  normally 
reached  the  proper  point  in  their  economic  development,  are  turning 
to  crop  diversification.  By  this  means  they  hope  to  reduce  surpluses 
in  the  major  crops  and  imports  of  essential  agricultural  commodities. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  agricultural  products  which  simply  will  not 
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grow  in  the  new  habitat,  or  whose  growth  is  obviously  uneconomic, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  grow  substitute  crops.  This  has  occa¬ 
sioned  considerable  difficulty,  the  food  habits  of  the  people  being  very 
difficult  to  change.  The  case  of  wheat  may  well  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

THE  CASE  OF  WHEAT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  crop  perhaps  most  greatl.v  and  universally  needed  in  Latin 
America,  e.xcepting  of  course  in  the  cereal-growing  River  Plate 
countries,  is  wheat.  No  fitting  substitute  has  been  found  for  it  in 
bread-making.  In  Cuba  a  few  years  ago  the  government  attempted 
by  decree  to  force  the  substitution  of  about  30  percent  of  yuca  flour 
for  that  of  wheat  in  every  100  percent  of  flour  used;  but  this  law  was 
repealed  by  Decree-Law  No.  507  of  September  21,  1934.  Other 
countries  also  encouraged  the  partial  or  total  substitution  of  yuca  or 
of  some  cereal  other  than  wheat  as  a  source  of  flour;  yet  the  demand 
for  wheat  flour  exists  as  strong  today  as  ever.  And  nearly  every 
country  in  Latin  America,  whether  possessing  or  not  the  necessary 
climate,  elevation  and  soil,  has  attempted  to  produce  at  least  a  part  of 
its  wheat  requirements. 

In  Peru,  an  elaborate  e.xecutive  decree  (August  27,  1934)  was 
recently  promulgated  to  govern  the  commercial  use  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour.  According  to  this  decree. 

Every  mill  in  the  national  territory  which  uses  foreign  wheat  must  employ  in 
the  manufacture  of  flour  a  minimum  percentage  of  national  wheat  which  will  be 
fixed  periodically  by  the  Minister  of  Promotion  in  accordance  with  supplies  of 
national  wheat  on  hand  and  the  volume  of  wheat  imported; 

Imported  flour  offered  for  sale  in  Peru  must  be  mixed  with  the  same  percentage 
of  national  flour  as  that  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  so  that  importers  must 
acquire  the  flour  of  national  wheat  necessary  or  the  equivalent  quantity  of  national 
wheat; 

The  obligation  of  mills  to  acquire  national  wheat  refers  to  wheats  of  one  variety, 
dry  and  clean,  with  a  minimum  siieciflc  weight  of  74  kilos  per  hectoliter  and  a 
maximum  admixture  of  foreign  matter  (straw,  sand,  broken  grains,  seeds,  and 
earth)  of  4  percent; 

The  mills  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  flour  importers  referred  to  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs  of  this  Decree,  shall  buy  national  wheat  direct  from  the 
producer  either  on  the  market  of  Lima  or  Callao,  or  else  at  the  production  sources 
through  their  duly  authorized  agents;  etc. 

Wheat  is  being  grown  in  Guatemala  on  lands  from  5,000  to  10,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  chiefly  in  Chimaltenango,  Quezaltenango,  Totoni- 
capiin,  Huehuetenango,  San  Marcos,  Solola  and  Jalapa.  It  had  been 
tried  in  municipalities  of  other  departments  but  abandoned  entirely, 
as  in  Jutiapa  and  Chiquimula.  According  to  one  writer  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  official  monthly  publication  of  the  Guatemalan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  farmers,  mostly  native  Indians,  do  not  prac¬ 
tice  crop  rotation  and  few  use  fertilizers,  except  occasionally  manure 
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and  ashes.  Here  is  another  example,  although  widely  separated 
both  in  distance  and  magnitude,  of  the  monoculture  of  Uruguay  and 
Argentina.  There  are,  of  course,  e.xceptions  where  farmers  have 
obtained  good  results  with  native  w'heat  and  with  varieties  imported 
from  abroad;  the  “Grade  Standard”  and  “2x22”  varieties  from 
Canada  have  given  exceptional  results  in  SoloU.  Two  Italian,  one 
Californian,  tw'o  Belgian  Congo,  and  a  Peruvian  variety  of  w'heat 
have  been  especially  recommended  in  Guatemala.  According  to 
official  sources  Guatemala  in  1933  had  9,472.5  manzanas  planted  to 
wheat,  which  produced  114,000  quintals.  The  Departments  of  San 
Marcos  and  Quezaltenango  together  produced  about  one-half  of  this. 

Chile,  a  country  in  which  wheat  growing  and  flour  milling  have 
assumed  considerable  importance,  has  passed  a  number  of  laws  and 
decrees  regulating  the  industry.  For  instance,  there  is  a  decree 
setting  forth  the  bases  for  determining  the  relation  of  prices  between 
wheat  and  flour  (Decree  No.  36,  January  30,  1931);  the  same  with 
respect  to  flour  and  bread  (Decree  No.  59,  February  11,  1931);  a 
decree  w'ith  the  force  of  law  which  raises  the  tax  against  flour  mills 
not  belonging  to  an  association ;  and  a  decree  exempting  from  payment 
of  all  duties  flour  and  corn  mills  (Decree  No.  95,  April  11,  1931). 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ecuador  several  years  ago 
established  a  separate  division  called  “The  Wheat  Campaign”,  under 
Senor  Manuel  Chalons.  The  program  of  this  campaign  was  divided 
into  three  parts: 

(1)  To  study  and  survey  the  wheat  growing  regions  and  present 
methods  of  cultivation,  and  to  see  if  native  strains  might  be  improved. 
This  study  centered  chiefly  in  the  northern  part  of  Pichincha  Province. 

(2)  To  make  planting  trials  with  foreign  varieties.  Those  of  the 
United  States  and  Argentina  w'ere  tried,  with  the  latter  giving  the 
better  results.  Most  of  the  Department’s  experiments  wdth  w'heat 
were  made  at  the  Station  near  Quito. 

(3)  To  make  comparative  plantings  of  native  and  foreign  varieties. 

The  general  results  of  Ecuador’s  wheat  campaign  show  that  the 

European  varieties  do  not  grow  w'ell  at  all. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  about  steps  taken  in  a  few'  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  to  improve  and  increase  their  production 
of  wheat  in  an  effort  to  reduce  imports  might  be  made  to  cover  prac¬ 
tically  all  these  countries.  It  might  also  be  made  to  apply  in  kind, 
even  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  other  crops  now'  being  imported, 
such  as  cotton,  pork  and  pork  products,  vegetables,  poultry,  etc. 
We  have  devoted  as  much  detail  to  our  discussion  of  wheat  as  we 
have  so  as  to  include  the  reasons  motivating  the  various  national  pro¬ 
grams;  these  reasons,  however,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
accepted  in  the  remaining  countries  and  for  the  other  crops. 
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Before  leaving  the  main  problem  of  economic  nationalism  which 
now  is  operating  in  Latin  America  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  as  regards  agriculture  the  usual  difficulties  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  surpluses  and  meeting  shortages  become  more  pronounced. 
The  most  facile  solution  of  these  phenomena  of  a  nation’s  economy 
presupposes  a  free  movement  of  goods  within  and  across  that  nation’s 
boundaries;  but  now  that  movement  encounters  tariffs,  quotas, 
restrictions,  closed  markets  and  other  barriers  to  be  combated  or  to 
be  erected  in  retaliation.  Mainly  local  uses  must  then  be  found  for 
surpluses,  and  domestic  measures  provided  to  meet  the  shortages. 
One  of  the  favorite  steps  for  meeting  the  former  problem  is  the  for- 
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A  COMIUNE  IN  A\  AKOE.N'TIXE  WHEAT  KIELI). 

Argentina  is  une  of  the  world's  leading  wheat  producers,  and  practically  every  other  nation  of  Latin 
America  has  conducted  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  grain  with  the  objective  of  at  least 
partially  supplying  the  domestic  demand. 

mation  of  a  federal  stabilizing  agency  which  buys  up,  or  advances 
loans  upon,  the  crop  to  dispose  of  it  either  (a)  at  better  future  market 
prices,  (6)  at  a  loss,  to  local  or  foreign  buyers,  or  (c)  by  destroying  it. 
Examples  of  these  are  furnished  by  the  Brazilian  coffee  program,  the 
Cuban  action  with  regard  to  sugar,  and  the  meat  and  grain  stabilizing 
activities  in  Argentina.  Another  means  of  combating  surpluses  is  to 
reduce  acreage ;  we  have  spoken  of  the  voluntary  break-down  of  mono¬ 
culture  in  the  cereal  and  flax  regions  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  To 
reduce  shortages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  countries  have  estab¬ 
lished  vigorous  programs  to  increase  national  production  of  the  most 
needed  commodities.  This  is  treated  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  and 
will  be  touched  upon  later. 
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NEED  FOR  TRAINED  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENTISTS 

From  the  above  remarks  about  the  Latin  American  system  of 
extensive  agriculture,  its  shortage  of  money,  and  the  backwardness 
(tf  large  numbei’s  of  the  population,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  great 
deal  of  attention  should  not  have  been  paid  to  the  training  of  experts 
in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  and  animal  industry".  This 
condition  applies,  of  couise,  to  a  considerably  less  extent  in  the 
larger  countries.  Now,  however,  in  view  of  the  need  for  developing 
a  more  balanced  economy  within  the  countries  themselves,  and  recog¬ 
nizing  that  agriculture  consists  of  something  more  than  planting  seeds 
and  harvesting  the  crop,  the  various  governments  are  realizing  that 
they  actually  are  in  need  of  scientists  who  can  speak  with  authority 
in  the  many  fields  of  agriculture,  and  of  adequate  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  research  establishments  for  carrying  out  the  necessary 
studies  for  resolving  problems  as  they  arise.  To  till  this  need,  many 
of  the  governments  are  entering  into  contract  for  a  given  period  of  time 
with  trained  experts  from  other  Latin  American  countries,  Europe  or 
the  I’nited  States  to  establish  new  bureaus  in  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  study  some  particular  problem  of  agriculture  calling 
for  Federal  intervention,  to  establish  new  schools  of  agriculture  or 
experimental  stations,  etc.  In  most  cases  much  good  has  resulted 
from  this  hiring  of  foreign  experts;  there  are  occasional  examples  of 
breach  of  contract  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  concerned,  which 
serve  only  to  retard  the  forward  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  countries 
involved.  Another  drawback  pointed  out  by  officials  is  that  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  purpose  are  often  most  inadequate,  or  are  discon¬ 
tinued  before  the  work  of  these  experts  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
allow  them  to  leave  safely. 

In  general,  however,  there  has  been  a  notable  advance  made  in  the 
establishment  of  new  centers  of  training  and  research,  as  well  as  in 
the  broadening  and  improvement  of  existing  institutions.  The  Pan 
American  I'nion  has  on  its  lists  some  250  schools,  institutes,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  which  are  giving  instruction  in  agriculture  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  not  space  here  to  go  into  the  agricultural 
education  programs  of  all  the  countries  in  this  area;  however,  we  give 
herewith  in  some  detail  that  of  Mexico,  which  we  believe  to  be  a 
program  well  balanced  for  all  ages  and  in  general  representative  of 
the  agricultural  training  provided  in  Latin  America. 

There  are  in  Mexico  four  kinds  of  Federal  public  schools  which 
offer  agricultural  and  general  education:  the  escuelas  rnrales  (rural 
schools),  the  escuelas  centrales  agricolas  (central  agricultural  schools), 
the  escuelas  reglonales  campesinas  (regional  agricultural  schools),  and 
the  escuelas  normales  rnrales  (rural  normal  schools). 

Each  rural  school  has  from  one  to  three  teachers,  is  co-educational, 
and  offers  instruction  in  the  daytime  to  children  and  in  the  afternoon 
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and  at  nifjlit  to  adults.  One  of  its  chief  ends  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  Indians  and  mestizos  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
Spanish,  and  hygiene.  In  1934,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary'  of  Public  Education  dated  August  31,  1934,  there  were 
then  7,031  rural  schools  in  Me.xico  with  a  total  enrollment  in  the 
day  and  night  classes  of  some  545,000  students. 

The  central  agricultural  schools  are  the  high  schools,  where  students 
from  the  rural  schools  may  perfect  their  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
The  students,  entirely  male,  are  mostly  farmers’  sons  who,  upon 
leaving,  return  to  the  pursuit  of  an  improved  form  of  agriculture. 
These  schools  offer  a  three-year  course  of  practical  and  yet  scientific 


HAITIAN  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENTS. 

Throughout  Latin  .Aiuerica  emphasis  is  placed  on  practical  agricultural  instruction  in  the  educational 
program  of  rural  schools. 


instruction  about  machinery,  planting  methods,  and  elementary 
economics.  In  July  of  1934,  there  were  in  Mexico  five  central  agricul¬ 
tural  schools,  located  in  as  many  states,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  496. 

The  regional  agricultural  schools  have  been  in  e.xistence  only  about 
a  year,  several  of  them  having  been  created  from  central  schools 
already  established.  Their  broad  program,  which  ranges  from  the 
giving  of  primary  instruction  to  the  partial  training  of  rural  leaders, 
is  summed  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  as  intended  to 
make  them  the  “representative  training-schools  for  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  which  inspires  and  guides  the  social  life.”  In  July  of  1934 
there  were  six  regional  agricultural  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
about  900. 


The  rural  normal  schools,  also  of  very  recent  origin  in  Mexico,  have 
as  their  chief  aim  the  instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
rural  schools.  In  July  of  1934  there  were  eleven  of  these  co-educa- 


tional  schools,  located  in  as  many  states  of  Mexico,  with  a  total  en¬ 


rollment  of  812  students. 


EXTENSION  SERVICES 

There  can  be  no  very  distinct  line  drawn  between  the  problems  of 
agricultural  education  and  agricultural  extension  work,  by  the  latter 
of  which  terms  we  mean  broadly  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
methods  among  the  farmers  themselves.  This  is  true  in  Latin  America 
as  everywhere  else.  This  phase  of  educating  the  masses  of  rural 
peoples  has  always  lagged  behind  the  more  formal  processes  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  it  has  begun  to 
receive  due  attention  throughout  the  world.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  are  alive  to  its  usefulness,  and  it  may  be  said  that  extension 
work  is  being  kept  abreast  of  agricultural  technique  and  formal 
education. 

That  educated  leaders  in  Latin  America  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
getting  information  before  the  farmers  is  made  evident  by  the  very 
recent  words  of  Mr.  M.  Yewdiukow,  Director  of  the  Escuthi  de  Prdc- 
ilca  y  Campo  Esperlmeutal  de  Agronomia  of  Paysandu,  Uruguay: 
“Modern  organized  agronomical  education  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
mass  of  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  widening  the  sphere  of  their 
knowledge,  presenting  to  them  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments 
conducted  by  the  stations,  controlling  their  projects  and  aiding  them 
in  the  formation  of  organizations  to  handle  their  produce.  Among 
the  principles  for  effecting  this  rapid  penetration  today,  one  states 
that  for  each  1,200  farms  there  should  be  at  least  one  course  of 
teaching.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  one  school,  whose  enrollment 
ought  to  average  not  more  than  40  students,  can  dispense  over  a 
period  of  30  years  (one  generation)  agricultural  education  to  one  or 
more  members  of  every  rural  family  in  its  district.”  Incidentally, 
this  author  says,  on  the  foregoing  basis  Uruguay,  with  its  60,000 
farms,  should  have  48  such  centers  of  rural  education  instead  of  the 
6  it  now  has. 

There  are  definite  handicaps  to  extension  activities  in  Latin 
America.  In  most  cases  the  rural  population  is  widely  scattered; 
roads,  railroads,  steamship  services,  and  other  forms  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  most  inadequate;  the  low  educational  standards  of  large 
numbers  of  the  indigenous  population  make  comprehension  of  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  in  agriculture  difficult  for  them;  and  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  staff  of  extension  workers  are  often  grossly 
inadequate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  factors  favoring 
a  system  of  state-supervised  diffusion  of  agricultural  information. 
Most  of  the  countries  have  strong  central  governments,  thus  making 
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it  imich  easier  to  carr^'  out  any  jirograin  embarked  ujion  without 
fear  of  eneounterinf;  antagonism  or  eonfliet  on  the  part  of  local 
‘lov'ernmental  units. 

Besides  all  of  the  usual  afieneies  for  puttinjj  seientifie  data  and 
nuxlern  methods  before  the  farmers  in  Latin  America,  we  wish  to 
dwell  briefly  upon  perhaps  the  most  modern  one,  which  seems  jiecu- 
liarly  adapted  to  a  refiion  whose  forms  of  land  communication  have 
not  yet  been  liijrhly  developed.  This  agency  is  the  radio.  The 
potential  influence  of  this  system  in  the  realm  of  agriculture  is  almost 
uidimited,  and  that  this  has  already  been  reali/.(‘d  is  apparent. 

AGUlCrLTCRAI.  CREDIT 

In  order  to  provide  working  caiiital  for  farmei-s  to  finance  the 
increased  production  programs,  and  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  more  or 
less  restricted  credit  that  the  ordinary'  hanking  houses  are  pei-mitted 
to  extend,  many  of  the  Latin  .\merican  counti'ies  have  set  up  special 
agi'icultural  ci-edit  hanks  with  varying  degrees  of  contr'id  by  the 
gover-nment. 

In  Chile  the  ('aja  de  ('redito  Ayrario  was  established  in  1927  to 
provide  more  ample  and  less  hur’densorne  credits  for  farmer's.  .\ 
I'arrn  Ijoan  Fund  was  established  with  the  issue  of  ■)(),()()()  shar'es  of 
a  total  value  of  2,000,900  pesos,  which  were  wholly  subscribed  by 
the  State  Mortgage  Bank,  the  parent  institution.  This  hank  was 
also  empowered  by  law  to  raise  10,000,000  pesos  ahr'oad  for  financing 
the  credit  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  and  under  the  easiest  condi¬ 
tions.  Ijoans  aggregating  millions  have  been  made  to  farmers  for 
such  varied  purposes  as  the  purchase  of  livestock,  seeds,  fertilizer's, 
and  tools;  loan  refunds;  orchard  planting;  development  of  the  lutnher 
imlustry;  and  work  on  irrigation  projects.  In  order  to  serve  the 
small  farmer  with  loans  as  low’  as  200  pesos,  the  Caja  has  arranged 
to  have  the  local  savings  hanks  act  as  agents.  The  lumber  industry 
w'as  given  preference  in  a  plan  to  save  the  forest  reserves,  now  placed 
at  over  12,000,000  acres,  having  some  4()0,000,000  pesos  worth  of 
growing  timber.  The  fruit  export  and  poultry'  industries  are  also 
being  favored  with  easy  credit. 

In  Argentina  a  complex  sy'stem  of  agricultural  credit  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Banco  de  la  Nacion.  To  cooperate  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  have  farmers  plant 
selected  seed,  this  hank  through  its  branches  lends  not  more  than 
20,000  pesos,  at  6  percent  interest,  to  cover  purchases  of  such  seed  up 
to  70  percent  of  their  value.  The  maximum  loan  period  is  for  180 
days,  with  definite  expiration  dates  for  the  different  cereals.  The 
grain  must  be  insured  unless  stored  in  silos  belonging  to  railroads 
“with  full  liability”,  although  insurance  may  also  be  dispensed  with 
if  the  grain  is  stored  in  warehouses  belonging  to  the  applicant. 
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TliP  Havco  <fe  la  Aacion  also  offers  a  series  of  loans  for  harvesting:, 
shelling,  and  bagging  corn,  and  on  corn  which  has  been  shelled  and 
bagged.  An  owner  or  a  tenant  paying  rent  need  give  only  the  simple 
signature  as  guarantee,  while  other  borrowers  must  sign  a  lien  or 
obtain  the  signatures  of  guarantors.  Here  too  the  rate  of  interest  is 
0  percent  and  the  term  180  days. 

There  are  still  other  graduated  loans  for  harvesting,  threshing  and 
bagging  wheat,  linseed,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  on  these  grains 
themselves  either  bagged  or  in  bulk;  other  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
harvesting  machinery  and  tractors;  special  loans  to  farmers  who  have 
lost  crops  and  need  money'  on  which  to  live;  loans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  small  farms  {(franjas)-,  loans  for  the  purchase  of  good  breeding 
stock  of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  sheep;  loans  on  livestock  being 
held  for  sale;  and,  finally,  loans  for  shearing  e.xpenses  and  on  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  bank  lent  in  1929  a  total  of 
162,978,300  pesos  in  regional  loans  to  farmers  to  develop  mat4,  cot¬ 
ton,  grapes  and  wine,  sugarcane,  timber,  alfalfa,  tobacco,  rice,  oranges, 
wool,  cheese,  and  meat  salting  and  curing. 

In  Kcuador  agricultural  credit  is  being  e.xtended  almost  solely  by 
the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador  {Banco  Ilipotecano  del  Ecuador), 
which  was  set  up  in  1928.  The  aims  of  the  bank,  according  to  tlie 
President’s  first  annual  report,  were:  (1)  to  issue  and  sell  on  the  for¬ 
eign  market  its  own  mortgage  certificates  (bonds);  (2)  to  bring  about 
maximum  agricultural  production  and  exportation;  (3)  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  in  a  balanced  development  of  the  nation’s  wealth ;  and  (4)  to  build 
up  the  mortgage  paper  of  the  associated  banks.  Of  the  796  requests 
for  loans  received  by  the  bank  the  first  year,  698  were  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and  of  the  9, 7")  1,032. 53  sucres  actually  granted  (42  percent 
of  the  total  reipiested),  8,751,007.54  sucres  (90  percent)  went  to 
agriculture. 

In  seeking  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farmers  for  capital  to  increase 
their  output,  the  Mortgage  Bank  grants  both  short-  and  long-term 
credit.  The  Short  Term  Agricultural  Division  furnishes,  in  various 
forms,  ready  capital  needed  for  the  purchase  of  seeds,  the  harvesting, 
hauling,  and  sale  of  crops,  and  the  purchase  of  livestock  for  fattening. 
The  Mortgage  Division  attends  primarily  to  phases  of  agricultural 
development  requiring  a  longer  period  of  time:  livestock  improvement, 
importing  and  housing  of  pedigreed  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
formation  of  pastures,  planting  of  coffee,  cotton,  sugarcane,  and  other 
crops,  building  of  irrigation  works,  consolidating  of  agricultural  debts, 
buying  of  land,  etc.  The  interest  rate  on  long-term  loans  at  first  was 
9  percent,  later  reduced  by  law  to  8  percent;  and  even  with  the  1?^  per¬ 
cent  commission,  the  director  of  the  Bank  claims  that  this  rate  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  12  percent  charged  by  other  banks  on  long¬ 
term  loans. 
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Agricultural  Cooperatives 

The  last  outstanding  development  of  recent  years  in  the  ag:riculture 
of  Latin  America  of  which  mention  will  here  be  made,  is  the  inception 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement  among  farmers.  In  some 
cases  the  movement  has  been  voluntary,  in  others  more  or  less 
imposed  hy  the  government  for  the  common  good,  yet  by  now  it  has 
almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  imperative  if  small,  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  are  to  compete  with  larger  enterprises  of  farming  and  industry. 

Brazil  was  the  first  Latin  American  country  to  pass  legislation  favor¬ 
ing  cooperatives.  Its  basic  law  dating  from  danuary  5,  1907,  applies 
to  consumer  and  rural  credit  cooperatives  alike.  The  movement  has 


A  NUR.SERY  OF  LEMON  TREES. 

In  several  republics  liberal  agricultural  credit  has  been  extende*!  to  farmers  for  crop  development  and 

harvesting. 


spread  greatly  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  strongest  in  the 
regions  around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Nuevo  Friburgo,  Nictheroy 
and  Santos.  The  various  Brazilian  States  aid  the  cooperatives  with 
exemptions  from  certain  taxes,  while  on  January  8,  1921,  the  Federal 
Government  by  Law  No.  4251  set  aside  1,000  contos  per  year  for  loans 
to  promote  cooperative  societies.  Even  municipalities  favor  these 
organizations  by  removing  or  reducing  certain  property  and  other 
taxes.  The  new'  Constitution  of  Brazil  provides  that  one-fifth  of  the 
membership  of  Congress  shall  be  made  up  of  deputies  from  the  pro¬ 
fessions,  elected  by  indirect  suffrage  through  syndicates,  or  unions, 
which  are  divided  for  the  purpose  into  four  groups,  of  which  agricul¬ 
ture  and  stock-raising  constitute  one. 
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In  Argentina  the  government  began  to  take  cognizance  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperatives  in  1926.  On  October  8  of  that  year  the  Banco 
de  la  Nacion  was  legally  empowered  to  grant  financial  assistance, 
arrange  amortization  of  loans,  and  otherwise  aid  in  the  formation  of 
cooperative  societies.  On  the  twentieth  of  the  following  December 
the  Government  passed  Law  No.  11388,  which  officially  recognized 
the  cooperative  movement  and  set  forth  regulations  to  guide  the 
formation  and  operation  of  agricultural  cooperatives.  Five  years 
later  Law  No.  11206,  of  September  10,  1931,  set  up  an  office  of  Coop¬ 
erative  E.xtension  to  assist  the  farmers  in  establishing  and  conducting 
such  organizations.  The  monthly  magazine  Tm  Cooperacion  Libre  is 
devoted  to  all  forms  of  cooperation  within  and  without  Argentina. 
Perhaps  the  most  recent,  and  yet  one  of  the  largest,  cooperatives  is 
the  nation-wide  Corporation  of  Meat  Producers,  created  and  officially 
approved  in  the  fall  of  1934.  It  is  incorporated  for  50  years,  with  a 
maximum  capital  of  30,000,000  pesos.  It  will  operate  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Meat  Board  {Junta  Nacional  de  Carnen) — 
one  of  several  large  government  agencies  for  dealing  with  the  national 
crisis  -created  by  Law  No.  11747,  October  7,  1933.  The  corporation 
is  empowered  to  deal  in  all  phases  of  the  meat  industry,  increased 
exports  being  one  of  its  chief  interests.  Smaller  and  less  ambitious 
cooperatives  are  growing  up  throughout  the  pampas,  and  instilling 
a  new  hope  in  the  rural  population. 

In  Chile  a  general  law  (No.  4058,  September  8,  1924)  was  promul¬ 
gated  to  deal  with  various  kinds  of  cooperatives.  However  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1929,  the  basic  law  (No.  4531)  creating  agricultural  coopera¬ 
tives  in  the  Republic  was  passed.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  docu¬ 
ment,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  object  and  range  of  an  agricultural 
cooperative,  its  legal  requirements  and  status,  regulations  about 
financing  and  membership,  administration,  etc.  An  office  in  the 
Ministerio  de  Fomento  was  to  be  charged  with  passing  on  appli¬ 
cations,  registering  organizations  already  in  existence,  and  in  general 
supervising  such  societies.  Various  advantages  are  set  forth.  It  is 
apparent  that  in  Chile  the  movement  is  closely  connected  with  the 
government.  More  recent  reports  are  not  yet  available. 

The  situation  in  Colombia  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Chile. 
There  the  government  promulgated  on  December  7,  1931,  a  basic  law 
(No.  134)  which  laid  down  the  requirements  and  privileges  of  coopera¬ 
tives  in  nearly  every  detail;  this  law  was  modified  and  improved  on 
May  17,  1932  (Decree  874).  Cooperative  societies  operate  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries.  The  movement  seems  to 
be  gathering  momentum  slowly,  with  the  “Banana  Cooperative  of  the 
Magdalena”  at  Santa  Marta  already  proving  beneficial  to  the  smaller 
growers. 

In  Ecuador  the  movement  thus  far  is  slight  and  voluntary.  On 
October  17,  1933,  the  Government  approved  the  statutes  and  by-laws 
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of  tlie  first  cooperative,  the  Cooperatim  Agricola  BeUnrixtn  Santa 
Rosa,  Province  of  El  Oro.  Its  inenibers  are  principally  coffee  {irowers. 

While  apricultnral  cooperatives  have  existed  in  Mexico  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  it  was  not  until  1927  that  the  government  passed 
regulatory  legislation.  By  Presidential  Decree  of  January  21  of  that 
year  a  law  was  put  into  operation  to  regulate  “cooperativas  agricolas, 
industriales  y  de  consumo.”  This  law  recognized  both  individual 
cooperatives  and  federations  of  similar  cooperatives;  it  s|)ecified  the 
kinds  of  activity  properly  falling  within  the  sphere  of  a  cooperative 
and  prescribed  the  contents  for  constitutions  of  cooperatives  desiring 
charters.  A  special  training  school  for  this  form  of  organization  was 
set  up  in  Mexico  City  in  May  1930  under  the  Department  of  Public 
Education.  Not  only  are  voluntary  cooperatives  growing  rapidly  in 


COTTON  OATHEKF.I)  BY  MEMBERS  OF  A  MEXICAN  COOPERATIVE. 

An  niitstanilin!;  movement  in  aericulture  durini!  recent  years  is  the  development  of  coojwratives,  parti- 

cnlariy  in  Mexico. 


.Mexico,  but  the  government  is  actively  fostering  them.  By  decree  of 
March  19,  1931,  it  was  stated  that  chicle  thenceforward  should  be 
exploited  by  cooperatives.  Again  by  decree  of  March  2(5,  1931,  the 
lettuce  industry  was  likewise  placed  under  cooperative  control.  The 
cooperative  of  lettuce  growers  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  Mexico, 
having  a  membership  of  around  20,000  in  the  principal  producing 
regions  of  Potosi,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Tamaulipas,  Zacatecas,  and  Coahuila. 
Most  of  the  output  is  exported,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  The 
banana  industry  likewise  sees  the  growth  of  cooperatives  in  Me.xico. 
Of  the  20,000  planters  estimated  to  be  growing  coffee,  about  50  percent 
are  organized  in  cooperatives. 

In  Peru  a  national  department  of  cooperatives  has  been  set  up 
(1933),  with  divisions  devoted  respectively  to  organization,  communi¬ 
cation,  economic  matters,  propaganda,  statistics,  and  records.  As  a 
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result  of  the  work  of  the  propap:anda  division,  there  was  organized  in 
Lima  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Cooperatima  Tihuantinsuyo.  The  first 
cooperative  of  fruit  growers  was  La  Cooperativa  Frutera  de  Tacna;  it 
was  established  in  August  1934.  A  cooperative  in  Pacasmayo  was 
formed  during  the  same  year,  ostensibly  to  aid  the  rice  growers  of 
that  region. 

Finally,  Uruguay  may  be  listed  as  one  of  the  countries  where  the 
value  of  agricultural  cooperatives  has  long  been  appreciated  by  both 
the  government  and  the  people.  On  August  24,  1920,  there  was 
created  by  law  the  Instituto  Cooperativo  de  la  Republica  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  It  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  nation-wide  organization  for 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities. 
Only  two  notices  of  cooperatives  of  a  purely  agricultural  nature  have 
reached  our  attention:  by  resolution  of  July  30,  1931,  Congress  voted 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  organizing  e.xpenses  of  the  first  Egg  Export¬ 
ing  Cooperative  in  Uruguay;  and  by  another  resolution  of  October  8 
of  the  same  year  a  committee  was  appointed  to  establish  the  bases 
for  a  cooperative  for  the  e.xporting  of  farm  products  generally. 

SUMMARY 

It  has  been  attempted,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  indicate  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  trends  and  point  out  the  more  salient  events  and 
problems  in  the  agriculture  of  Latin  America.  An  effort  has  been 
made  to  show  how  the  play  of  the  forces  of  economic  nationalism, 
with  its  concomitant  high  tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions  and 
government  aid  and  protection  of  agriculture,  has  affected  this 
industry.  The  need  for  more  scientists  trained  in  all  the  branches 
of  agriculture  and  allied  industries  has  been  pointed  out,  along  with 
the  difficulties  of  getting  the  results  of  science  directly  before  tbe 
farmers  in  usable  form.  Examples  of  the  agricultural  credit  plans  in 
various  Latin  American  countries  have  been  presented.  And,  finally, 
there  has  been  a  discussion  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cooperatives  within  some  of  these  nations. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  present  analysis  might  have  included,  had 
space  permitted,  a  few  more  general  features  of  the  work  being  done 
in  Latin  American  agriculture;  for  instance,  the  universal  practice  of 
constantly  experimenting  with  plants  and  animals  from  other  countries 
in  an  effort  to  add  new  economic  crops  or  improved  livestock  to  the 
national  industry.  Such  instances  of  individual  effort  and  attain¬ 
ment  as  the  Mexican  Six-Year  Plan,  and  tbe  creation  of  a  separate 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Colombia,  should  also  properly  have  found 
space  in  this  survey.  But  it  is  hoped  that  what  has  been  said  may 
serve  at  least  to  stimulate  a  wider  interest  in  this  basic  industry  of  the 
twenty  Latin  American  Republics. 
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EVENTS  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  SIGNIFICANCE 
DURING  1934 

JANCARY 

1.  Mexico  inaugurates  the  Six  Year  Plan. 

5.  The  Bolivian-Paraguayan  truce  ends  at  midnight  and  fighting  is  resumed  in 

the  Chaco. 

8.  Chile  reorganizes  the  nitrate  industry. 

15.  A  junta  replaces  Provisional  President  Grau  San  Martin  in  Cuba;  Carlos 
Hevia,  appointed  president  by  the  junta,  resigns  a  day  after  taking  office. 

18.  Colonel  Carlos  Mendieta  is  proclaimed  Provisional  President  of  Cuba. 

19.  Mexico  ratifies  the  silver  agreement  of  the  London  Economic  Conference. 

22.  President  Roosevelt  confers  with  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  I^itin 
American  Republics  on  the  recognition  of  the  Cuban  Government;  recogni¬ 
tion  is  extended  by  the  United  States  January  23  and  by  other  governments 
later. 

25.  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  recognize  the  Government  of  President 
Martinez  in  El  Salvador.  The  United  States  does  so  on  January  26. 

30.  The  United  States  gold  dollar  is  devalued  to  59  cents,  gold  coinage  is  aban¬ 
doned,  and  gold  reserves  are  nationalized. 

FEBRUARY 

3.  The  provisional  constitution  of  Cuba  is  promulgated. 

6.  Peru  and  Ecuador  request  that  the  United  States  give  its  consent  to  the 

sending  of  delegates  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  adjustment  of  their 
common  frontier  in  accordance  with  the  Ponce-Cast ro  Protocol  of  1924. 
This  protocol  provides  that  the  area  with  respect  to  which  the  two 
countries  cannot  agree  shall  Ik;  submittefl  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

22.  Mexico  establishes  an  absentee  tax  ranging  from  2  to  4  percent  on  gross 
earnings  and  income  of  all  kinds. 


6.  President  Roosevelt  transmits  to  Congress  the  results  of  a  reconnaissance 
survey  of  the  Inter- American  Highway  IndwcHMi  Panama  and  the  United 
States  showing  40  percent  of  all-weather  roads  completed  over  its  3,2.50 
miles  with  an  additional  30  percent  passable  in  go«)d  or  fair  weather. 

9.  The  Second  ExjKirt-ImiMjrt  Bank,  designed  to  stimulate  trade  iM'tween  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  is  created.  On  April  30  the  Bank  lent  Cuba 
$4,(X)0,000  for  the  purchase  of  silver  to  be  coined  and  used  for  ])aynient  of 
government  salaries  and  expenses,  agricultural  reforms,  and  a  program  of 
public  works  to  relieve  unemployment. 
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15-April  12. 

Delegates  of  the  Governments  of  Guatemala,  Costa  Riea,  Honduras,  Nieara- 
gua,  and  El  Salvador  meet  in  Guatemala  City  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
interest  to  their  respective  nations,  and  adopt  a  Treaty  of  Central  American 
Fraternity  to  replace  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  signed  in 
1923,  which  had  been  denounced  by  several  governments. 

22.  President  Gabriel  Terra  is  re-elected  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Uruguay 

for  a  4-ycar  term  beginning  in  1935. 

23.  Peru  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  Spanish  city  of 

Cuzco. 

28.  President  Mendieta  invites  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  to  organize  a 
commission  to  study  the  economic  and  social  problems  confronting  Cuba 
with  a  view  to  formulating  a  reconstruction  program.  The  commission 
arrived  in  Cuba  early  in  June  and  its  report  was  published  in  January  1935 

APRIL 

14.  Pan  American  Day  is  observed  for  the  fourth  time  by  the  American  Republics 

as  a  reminder  of  their  community  of  origin  and  interests  and  desire  for  a 
deejier  mutual  understanding. 

15.  President  Vincent  confers  with  President  Roosevelt  on  problems  arising  in 

the  relations  between  the  Governments  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States. 

24.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  sign  a  special  claims  convention  and  a  general 

claims  protocol  intended  to  expedite  the  disposition  of  claims  {lending 
lietwccn  the  two  governments.  The  convention,  providing  for  an  en  bloc 
settlement  of  special  claims  of  United  States  citizens  against  Mexico,  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  on  June  15  and  by  Mexico  on  November  22. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  were  exchanged  at  Mexico  City  on  Decem- 
l)er  13. 

25.  The  Government  of  Nicaragua  makes  Nacascolo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  a 

port  of  entry  to  facilitate  trade  between  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  the  United  States. 

27.  Fourteen  American  Republics,  including  the  United  States,  sign  a  declaration 

of  intention  to  adhere  to  the  Argentine  Anti-War  Pact,  originally  signed 
on  October  10,  1933,  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  The  Dominican  Republic  adheres  on  July  18,  thus  completing 
the  roster  of  the  twenty-one  American  Republics. 

MAY 

5.  The  Mexican  Government  cancels  its  note  of  withdrawal  from  the  League 
of  Nations. 

16.  General  Rafael  L.  Trujillo  is  re-elected  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
24.  The  |>lenipotentiaries  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  assembled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 

di.scuss  the  lioticia  incident,  sign  a  Protocol  of  Peace,  Friendship  and 
Cooperation. 

28.  President  Roosevelt  issues  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  sale^of  arms  and 

munitions  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  after  having  consulted  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  Republics  and  received  the  assurance  of  their 
cooperation. 
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2i>.  A  treaty  of  relations  lietween  the  United  States  and  Cuba  abruf^ating  the 
Platt  Amendment  is  signed  in  Washington.  Ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  June  9,  on  which  date  the  treaty  went  into  effect. 

JUNE 

12.  President  Roosevelt  is  empowered  by  Congress  to  lower  the  tariff  in  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  nations. 

15.  The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  Geneva  (June  17,  1925)  Convention  for 
the  supervision  of  international  trade  in  arms,  ammunitions  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war. 

18.  President  Roosevelt  signs  the  bill  permitting  establishment  of  free  zones  at 
New  York  and  other  ports. 

24-28.  President-elect  L6pez  of  Colombia  makes  a  good-will  trip  to  the  United 
States,  visiting  Mexico  and  Central  America  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  At  the  Pan  American  Union  he  stated:  “  The  harmony  l)etween  our 
democracies  and  the  United  States  is  now  unmarred  by  the  slightest  lack 
of  confidence.  The  jmlicy  of  the  ‘good  neighbor’,  pursued  loyally  and 
unswervingly  by  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States,  has  in  a 
year’s  time  fundamentally  changed  the  atmosphere  of  anxiety  or  dis¬ 
cordance  in  which  our  international  relations  were  carried  on,  threatened 
for  many  years  by  the  danger  of  intervention  or  the  curtailment  of  the 
national  sovereignty  of  some  one  of  the  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.” 

29.  President  Roosevelt  declares  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  explosives, 
munitions,  and  other  equipment  of  military  puriwses  to  Cuba,  except 
under  license  from  the  State  Department. 

JULY 

5.  President  Roosevelt  visits  Haiti,  Colombia  (July  10),  and  Panama  (July  H). 

15.  The  second  republican  constitution  of  Brazil  is  promulgated. 

A  multilateral  commercial  agreement  for  the  promotion  of  international 
trade  is  opened  for  signature  to  all  nations  of  the  world  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  stipulations  of  this  agreenumt  prevent  countries  from  invoking 
the  most  favored  nation  clause  in  bilateral  treaties  entered  into  with  states 
which  are  parties  to  multilateral  treaties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage 
accorded  to  the  signatories  of  the  multilateral  treaties,  without  assuming 
the  corresponding  obligations. 

20.  Dr.  Getulio  Vargas,  chief  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil,  is  inau¬ 
gurated  constitutional  president. 

AUGUST 

7.  Dr.  Alfonso  I/)pez  is  inaugurated  President  of  Colombia  to  succeed  Dr. 
Knrique  Olaya  Herrera. 

15.  The  last  detachment  of  United  States  marines  leaves  Haiti. 

16.  The  Brazilian  Clipper,  providing  the  fastest  and  most  luxurious  accommoda¬ 

tions  offered  to  air  travelers  between  the  Americas,  starts  on  her  initial 
flight  from  Miami  to  Buenos  Aires. 

18.  President  Terra  visits  President  Vargas  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  further  strength¬ 
ening  the  ties  between  Uruguay  and  Brazil  by  the  signature  of  several 
treaties. 
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20.  The  United  States  becomes  a  member  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

24.  The  United  States  and  Cuba  sign  a  reciprocity  agreement  granting  each  other 
substantial  reductions  on  certain  customs  duties. 

3 1 -Sept.  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  gives  notice  of  intention 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  Haiti,  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  (The 
agreement  with  Brazil  was  .signed  at  Washington  on  Feb.  2,  193.5.) 

.SEPTEMBKK 

I.  Or.  .1.  M.  Velasco  ll)arra  is  inaugurated  President  of  Ecuador  to  succeed 
Provisional  President  Alielardo  Montalvo. 

9-10.  The  Second  Inter- American  Conference  on  Education  meets  in  Santiago, 
Chile. 

28.  Ecuador  joins  the  League  of  Nations. 

29.  At  Mexico  City  the  National  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  formally  opened  by 

President  Alndardo  Rodriguez. 

OCTOBER 

9.  The  Thirty-Second  International  Eucharistic  Congress  meets  in  Buenos  Aires. 

20.  The  Mexican  Congress  adopts  compulsory  socialistic  education  in  all  schools. 

30.  In  Argentina,  a  nation-wide  cooperative  organization  of  cattle  growers  is 

formed  for  the  processing  of  livestock. 

NOVEMBER 

3.  The  Peruvian  Congress  approves  the  protocol  negotiated  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Leticia  incident. 

3.  Negotiation  of  agreements  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  for  the 
purpose  of  “removing  all  those  differences  and  causes  of  misunderstanding 
which  have  arisen  in  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal”  is  initiated  in 
Washington. 

12-24.  The  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  and  the  Second  Pan 
American  Conference  on  Eugenics  and  Homoculture  meet  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

28.  President  Daniel  Salamanca  of  Bolivia  resigns;  Vice-President  Jose  Luis 
Tejada  Sorzano  assumes  the  presidency  (November  29). 

DECEMBER 

1.  General  Lilzaro  Cdrdenas  is  inaugurated  President  of  Mexico  for  a  fJ-year 
term,  succeeding  President  Al^elardo  L.  Rodriguez. 

0.  Ecuador  celebrates  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  founding  of  Quito. 

16-19.  The  Third  Pan  American  Congress  on  Tulierculosis  meets  in  Montevideo. 

26.  Panama  takes  the  first  decisive  step  towards  becoming  an  inter- American  free 
trade  distribution  center  by  providing  for  the  complete  elimination  of 
import  duties  beginning  July  1,  1935  on  about  600  items  of  imported 
merchandise  regarded  as  not  advantageously  produced  in  the  Republic. 
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NECROLOGY 

Manuel  Augiisto  Montes  de  Oca,  distinguished  Argentine  scholar  and  diplomat, 
Jan.  27. 

I..eonidas  Pacheco,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Costa  Rica,  Feb.  7. 

Claudio  Williiuan,  ex-President  of  Uruguay,  Feb.  9. 

Jose  Marfa  Gonzalez  Valencia,  Colombian  statesman  and  diplomat,  March  4. 
Cecilia  Grierson,  first  woman  physician  in  Argentina,  April  10. 

.\lfredo  Zayas  y  Alfonso,  ex-President  of  Cuba,  Ai)ril  11. 

Juan  Kam6n  Uriarte,  Minister  of  El  Salvador  in  Mexico,  April  12. 

Edwin  V.  Morgan,  former  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Brazil,  April  16. 
William  H.  Woodin,  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  May  3. 
.\ngei  Gallardo,  President  of  the  National  University  of  Argentina,  May  13. 
Julia  Lopes  de  Almeida,  one  of  the  foremost  literary  figures  of  Brazil,  May  30. 
Miguel  Couto,  an  outstanding  figure  in  Brazilian  medical  circles,  June  6. 

Jose  de  Medeiros  e  Albuquerque,  distinguished  Brazilian  educator,  journalist, 
and  ix>et,  June  9. 

.4ngel  M.  Soler,  Dominican  penologist,  June  28. 

Alfredo  Colmo,  President  of  the  Argentine  American  Cultural  Institute,  July  6, 
Henry  T.  Rainey,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
.\ug.  19. 

Jos^  Marfa  Escalier,  distinguished  Bolivian  physician.  Sept.  3. 

Soldi!  Polo,  eminent  international  jurist  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru, 
Sept.  4. 

Victor  Mercante,  Argentine  educator.  Sept.  20. 

Emiliano  Gonz^ilez  Novero,  former  President  of  Paraguay,  Oct.  18. 

Martin  F.  Sosa,  Comptroller  General  of  Panama,  Oct.  26. 

Bailey  K.  Ashford,  Colonel,  U.  S.  A.  Medical  Corps  (retired),  noted  for  his 
contribution  to  the  cure  of  hookworm  and  anemia,  Nov.  1. 

Carlos  Chagas,  eminent  Brazilian  scientist  and  leader  in  public  health,  Nov.  8. 
Henrique  Maximiano  Coelho  Netto,  leading  Brazilian  author,  Nov.  28. 

Pfo  Romero  Bosque,  ex-President  of  El  Salvador,  Dec.  9. 

Manuel  Mdrquez  Sterling,  Ambassador  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  Dec.  9. 
Jos4  Santos  Chocano,  noted  Peruvian  poet,  Dec.  13. 
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MODERN  ART  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


TIIK  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  pub- 
lisliing  in  the  following  pages  illustrations  of  the  work  of  some 
modern  American  artists.  It  should  he  observed  that  in  making  this 
selection  it  was  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  limitations  of 
space,  the  photographs  either  sent  especially  for  this  issue  or  available 
in  the  files  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  their  suitability  for  reproduc¬ 
tion,  and  other  matters.  The  Bulletin  exjiresses  its  thanks  to  the 
National  Academies  and  Schools  of  Fine  Arts,  the  artists  and  other 
individuals  who  courteously  cooperated  in  this  effort  to  make  better 
known  the  art  of  the  American  Republics,  in  harmony  with  the  desire 
expressed  by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States. 
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Court«ay  of  the  Nation*!  Muaeuni  of  Fine  Art*.  Buenoe  Air« 


HORSES,"  BY  FERNANDO  FADER  (ARGENTINA). 


} 

( 
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Courtesy  of  ttie  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arte,  Buenos  Airee. 


MISS'i  MARIQI'ITA,”  BY  EMILIO  CENTURION  (ARGENTINA). 


PORTRAIT  OK  OR. 
ROJAS,  BY  JOROE 
BERISTAYN  (AR 
OENTINA). 


Courtaay  of  the  National  Musaom  of  Fina  Arta,  Busnoa  Airaa. 


"TUE  INTERMENT," 
BY  VICTOR  PABON 
(BOLIVIA). 


CourtMV  of  th*  Bolivian  National  Aeadamy  of  Finn  Arta. 


Photocraph  by  SchindMe. 


STRONGER  THAN 
EARTH."  BY  CECILIO 
OUZMAN  I)K  ROJAS 
(BOLIVIA). 


National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 


^  Courtaiy  of  the  Counroiaier  Galleriea.  Collection  of  Mra.  John  S.  Wood. 

“HKEPARATIONS  FOR  A  CEREMONIAL  DANCE,”  A  WATER  COLOR  BY  ANTONIO 
'  SOTOMAYOR  (BOLIVIA). 


Coiirteey  of  the  Bolivi 


( 


RELIOIOVS  FESTI 
VAL  IN  THE  COI  N 
TRY.”  RY  (lEOR 
(1  I  N  A  I)  E  A  I-  n  I’ 
gl  ERyi’E  (BRAZIE) 


rill’RCH,”  BY 
R  E  (I  I  N  A  V  E  I  O  A 
(BRAZIL). 


Plwtrcnph  by  8ehin<Me. 


CourtMy  of  Eduardo  Naalo-Sflra. 


JOSE  TORIBIO  MEOINA.BY  RO¬ 
MAN  ROJAS  (CHILE). 


POKTRAIT  OF  SF.SO- 
RITA  GLADYS  KOP- 
PEL.  BY  RICARDO 
ACEVEDO  (COLOM¬ 
BIA). 


CouitMy  of  Lub  I/6pea  d«  Mesa. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  WRITER 
HIS  ENRIQUE  OSORIO  BY 
ROBERTO  PIZANO  (COLOM- 
BIA). 


<'<mrtmy  of  Lub  l./6p<it  <Je  Mesa. 


t'ourte«y  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arte.  CoeUt  Rica. 


LAN'DSrAPE,”  HY  EZEgi’IEL 
JIMENEZ  (COSTA  RICA). 


now  MCf'II  HAVE  I  MADE’” 
BY  R  I  O  O  B  E  R  T  O  M  O  Y  A 
(COSTA  RICA). 


Courteey  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arte.  C'oeta  Rica. 


Collection  of  I^urenno  L6p«i,  llnbnnn.  _ 

“DAWN,”  BY  AN¬ 
TONIO  RODRIGUEZ 


MOREY  (CUBA) 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
ARTIST,  BY  SEBAS¬ 
TIAN  OELABERT 
(CUBA). 


Property  of  the  Muaeum  of  the  Uispenio  Socieiy  of  New  York. 


roortMy  of  the  Nfttk>n«l  Acodomy  of  ArU  aod  I^ttort.  Hobona. 
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Photocraph  hy  Schindele 


“INDIAN  PIPEK,"  BY  VICTOR 
MIDEROS  (ECUADOR). 


^  “THE  LITTLE  CHURCH.  QUITO,' 

V*  BY  VfCTOR  MIDEROS  (ECUA 


LAKE  A  M  A  T  I  - 
TLAN,"  UY  AN¬ 
TONIO  TEXEUA 
KONSKC'A  ((JUATE- 
MAI<A). 


Courtaw  of  tbc  CuatanwUD  Natioul  Acadomy  of  Fiat  Aru. 


DETAIL  f)E  CERRO 
DEL  CARMEN,” 
ETCHING  BY  K. 
W.  SCHAEFFER 
(GUATEMALA). 
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CoiiMmy  of  the  (•uateiiialan  National  Academy  of  Fine  Aria. 


Pbotocrspb  by  Beatrice  Newhall. 

DETAIL  OK  MUKAL  IN  THE  NATIONAL  PALACE,  MEXICO  CITY,  BY'  DIEOO  RIVERA 

(MEXICO). 


('uurt««>'  of  the  Departnieut  of  Educution- 


VII.I^AOK  OF  IXMiyriLPAN/*  PASTEL  BY  AOTSTIN  VELAZQUEZ  CHAVEZ  (MEXICO) 


C'ourteey  of  the  DepmrtnteDl  of  Kduci 


BOY  IN  THE  WATEK,”  TEMHEKA  BY  MAXIMO  PACHECO  (MEXICO), 


('ourtMy  of  Pablo  Albomo. 

“THE  TWO  SENTINELS,”  BY  JL’AN  SAMI'DIO  (PARAOVAY). 


Courtesy  of  the  NstionsI  School  of  Fine  Arts,  f.irrs 


A  FKSTIVAL.”  HY 
JOSE  S  A  H  O  O  A  L 
(I’EKII). 


> 


\ 


P  <)  K  T  K  A  I  T  OK 
SKNOR  M.  fJUTIE- 
KKEZ.  HY  J.  OUTIE- 
RREZ  T.  (PKRi:). 


CViurtesy  of  the  NstionsI  School  of  Fine  Arts,  IJins. 


THRESHINO,”  (CA- 
JAMARCA,  PERU) 
BV  CAMILO  REAS 
(PERU). 


C'ourtMy  of  the  Netinnal  School  of  Fine  Arte,  f. 


S  PINNER  (IE  III  ANU- 
gUlEEO”  (TARMA). 
BY,  RICARDO  E, 
ELOREZ  (PERU). 


Courteey  of  the  Netional  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Lime. 


lun-o— 35— Bull.  3 - 8 


Property  of  the  Banco  de  Securoa  del  Estado,  Urtiauay. 


"(»N  THK  SANTA  U’- 
(’lA.”  HY  KKNKSTO 
LA  HOC  UK  (UKl- 
fiUAY) 


POKTKAIT  OF  THK 
I’AINTKK  CARLOS 
CRfZ,  BY  DOMINGO 
HAZZCRRO  (URU¬ 
GUAY) 


Courtrey  of  the  National  Mueeum  of  Fine  Aria,  Montevideo. 


Court«By  of  thfl  National  Muaeum  of  Fine  Arta,  Montovkioo. 


“SERKNITV.”  BY  Y.  U’ANIELLO 
(URUGUAY). 


Courtesy  of  Heori  !>•  Beyle. 


WILL  YOU  BUY  MY  KKUIT?’*  PHOTOOKAPH  BY  J.  M.  QUESAUA  (NK'ARAOUA). 


Courtesy  of  Henri  De  Beyle. 


INDIAN  KITCHEN,”  PUOTOORAPH  BY  J.  M.  QUESADA  (NICARAGUA), 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  SOME  LATIN  AMERICAN 
ARTISTS  WHOSE  WORKS  ARE  REPRODUCED 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Kicakuo  Acevedo  Beknal  (Colombia). 

Born  in  Bogota  on  May  4,  1867,  Ricardo  Acevedo  Bernal  went  (o  New  York 
in  1890  ami  remained  there  for  five  years  painting  portraits.  On  his  return  to 
Colombia  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his  artistic  reputation  with  his  painting 
Triiiufu  (It  la  Vtrgtn  dtl  Carmen,  which  won  the  first  prize  in  the  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1899.  Other  notable  works  from  his  brush  include  El  Bautismo  de  Cristu, 
now  hanging  in  the  cathedral  in  Bogota,  La  Sagrada  Familia,  and  El  Evangelista 
San  Marcos — in  the  dome  of  the  cathedral — which  is  considered  the  artist’s 
masterpiece. 

Pablo  .\lborno  (Paraguay). 

Pablo  .Alborno  is  director  of  the  .\teneo  Paraguayo  in  Asunci6n,  Paraguay. 
He  was  represented  in  the  First  Baltimore  Pan  .American  Exhibition  of  Con¬ 
temporary  Paintings  (1931)  by  four  paintings,  one  of  which,  “Lapacho  Tree  in 
Bloom”,  was  especially  admired.  Senor  Alborno  not  only  is  a  distinguished 
landscape  painter,  but  is  also  noted  as  an  archaeologist  and  anthropologist. 

.luAN  d’.Aniello  (Uruguay). 

Juan  d’.Aniello  was  born  in  Migues,  in  the  Department  of  Canelones.  He  left 
Uruguay  when  sixteen  years  of  age  to  study  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Najdes.  Later  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  sculptor  Vicente  Geinito.  On  his 
return  to  Montevideo  he  held  several  exhibitions  of  drawings  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  praised  by  the  critics. 

When  he  went  back  to  Europe  he  settled  in  Barcelona  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  sculpture.  He  has  exhibited  in  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Rome,  and 
Naples,  often  by  special  invitation.  Two  of  his  works  that  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  were  Maruja,  the  bust  of  a  child,  and  Lobo  de  Mar,  the  head  of  an  old  fisher¬ 
man.  Busts  and  monuments  executed  by  him  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo  but  also  in  many  other  South  American  and  European  capitals. 

Jaime  Bestard  (Paraguay). 

Jaime  Bestard  studied  in  his  native  country  and  in  Paris.  Last  July,  at  the 
time  of  his  first  exhibition  in  .Argentina,  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos  Aires  said,  “The 
name  of  Jaime  Bestard  is  new'  to  us.  His  natural  language  is  that  of  colorful 
imagery.  He  has  the  simple  timidity  of  a  child,  and  a  child’s  delightful  curiosity, 
full  of  feeling.  He  tries  to  give  us  the  impression  of  the  moment,  as  in  Rincdn  de 
jardln,  El  Barranca,  or  Talari.  There  are  two  ways  of  ‘composing’  a  landscape: 
one  consists  in  changing  its  natural  arrangement;  the  other,  in  submitting  its 
elements  to  a  certain  purely  emotional  stylization.  In  the  first  case  the  land¬ 
scape  ceases  to  be  descriptive;  in  the  second  it  is  important  as  a  state  of  mind  and 
tjecomes  expressive.  Bestard  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  in  both  cases  he 
succeeds  in  giving  us  authentic  testimony — ^that  of  his  own  personality.” 

Domingo  Bazzurro  (Uruguay). 

Domingo  Bazzurro  (1886-  )  began  his  art  studies  in  1905,  under  C.  del 

M6naco,  and  the  following  year  crossed  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  work  in  the  studio 
of  Eduardo  Sivori,  in  Buenos  .Aires.  On  his  return  to  Montevideo,  he  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  Circulo  Fomento  de  Bellas  Artes.  In  1912  he  went 
to  Europe,  traveling  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  An  exhibition  of  his  work 
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held  ill  Montevideo  five  years  later  was  very  successful,  but  his  stay  in  his  native 
land  was  brief  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  his  headquarters  ever  since.  Bazzurro 
has  been  particularly  successful  as  a  landscape  and  a  portrait  painter. 

Camilo  Blas  (Peru). 

Cainilo  Bias  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  influenced  by  the  new  Peruvian  painting 
introduced  by  Jos6  Sabogal;  he  develojied  with,  but  did  not  imitate,  the  master. 
To  a  wise  and  penetrating  observation  he  adds  a  mischievous  humor,  yet  his 
paintings  are  not  without  a  certain  poetic  emotion. 

Ricardo  Florez  (Peru). 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  Ricardo  Fldrez,  noted  especially  for  his 
landscapes,  is  the  luminosity  of  color,  characteristic  of  French  impressionism, 
which  he  is  able  to  convey  by  his  canvases.  His  success  is  due  to  his  sensitiveness 
as  a  colorist,  increased  by  the  freshness  of  spirit  and  the  sense  of  purity  which  the 
rural  landscape,  full  of  peace  and  fragrance,  contributes  to  his  painting. 

Humberto  Garavito  (Guatemala). 

The  artist  who  painted  the  charming  picture  “The  Weavers”  is  director  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  an  official  institution  in  Guatemala  City.  This  was  one  of 
the  two  paintings  representing  Guatemala  in  the  First  Baltimore  Pan  .Vmerican 
Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Paintings  in  1931. 

Sebastian  Gelabert  y  Ferrer  (Cuba). 

Sebastidn  Gelabert  y  Ferrer  was  born  in  Habana  in  1863,  and  studied  at  the 
School  of  San  Alejandro  under  Miguel  Melero.  Later  he  taught  drawing  at  the 
school  for  five  years. 

His  paintings  of  historical  events  and  of  local  color,  as  well  as  his  landscapes  and 
still  life  compositions,  won  favor  from  the  critics,  but  it  is  as  a  portrait  painter 
tliat  he  is  best  known.  His  Self-Portrait  here  reproduced  is  a  recent  work  hanging 
in  the  Hispanic  Society  Museum  in  New  York. 

Circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  art, 
and  he  showed  equal  ability  in  the  realm  of  finance.  For  some  time  he  was 
Managing  Director  of  the  Banco  de  la  Habana  and  in  1921  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Cuban  Commercial  Mission  to  the  United  States.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  activities,  he  was  able  to  give 
time  to  his  painting. 

At  present  he  is  president  of  the  Section  of  Painting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters  of  Cuba. 

Nicanor  Gonz.alez  Mendez  (Chile). 

Nicanor  Gonzdlez  M6ndez,  who  was  born  in  1864  at  Talca,  entered  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago  in  1879.  His  painting  Los  Primeros  Surcos  won  for  him 
in  1887  the  General  Maturana  prize,  which  enabled  him  to  live  for  five  years  in 
Europe,  where  he  studied  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Chile  in  1394, 
and  his  work  was  received  with  acclaim.  Since  the  end  of  the  century  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  teaching,  both  in  his  own  studio  and  in  art  schools  in  Santiago. 
A  canvas  from  his  brush  received  honorable  mention  at  the  World’s  Fair  at 
Buffalo  in  1901. 

Cecilio  Guzm.an  de  Rojab  (Bolivia). 

A  native  of  Potosi,  Cecilio  GuzmAn  de  Rojas  held  his  first  exhibition  there  in 
1920.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Europe,  studying  in  Spain  and  Paris; 
in  1924  he  received  one  of  the  fellowships  offered  by  the  Spanish  Government  for 
Hispano-American  students.  To  him  was  entrusted  the  decoration  of  the 
Bolivian  Pavilion  at  the  Ibero-American  Exposition  held  in  1929  at  Seville. 
In  many  of  his  works  his  delight  in  symbolic  fantasy  is  apparent;  his  portraits 
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are  notable  for  their  line  and  color.  Gu/.inan  de  Rojas  has  also  done  distinguished 
etchings  and  is  at  present  Director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Alfred  Helsby  (Chile). 

Alfred  Helsby  was  introduced  to  artistic  circles  of  the  United  States  in  the 
season  of  1914-15,  when  he  exhibited  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington. 
This  Chilean  artist,  of  British  ]>arentage,  began  his  studies  in  Valparaiso,  where 
he  numbered  among  his  masters  Thomas  Somenscales,  Juan  Francisco  Gonzales, 
and  Alfredo  Valenzuela  Puelma.  .\n  exhibition  of  his  Chilean  landscapes  at  the 
Madrid  Salon  in  1895  was  fav<)rably  received,  and  he  later  exhibited  in  Santiago 
(Chile),  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  with  great  success.  In  describing 
the  New  York  exhibit,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  said,  “The  works  are  so  sunny 
and  atmospheric  and  so  emphatically  tilled  with  color  that  one  might  be  pardoned 
fur  doubting  that  such  landscape  effects  are  true  to  life.  And  yet  they  doubtless 
are  true  transcripts  of  a  mountainous  region  a  few  miles  from  Santiago.  Nut  only 
vividness  of  color,  but  variety  in  picturesque  subjects  are  noted  in  the  collection. 
■And  when  the  fine  skill  of  Mr.  Helsby  in  interpreting  times  and  seasons,  moods  of 
a  day,  or  the  efflorescent  vegetation  of  a  subtropical  region  are  taken  into  account 
the  collection,  with  its  sunshine  and  air,  becomes  a  joy  to  behold.” 

Ernesto  L.vroche  (Uruguay). 

Ernesto  Laroche,  well  known  in  Latin  America  as  a  painter  and  etcher,  was 
born  in  Montevideo  March  8,  1879.  Although  he  began  his  studies  in  1893,  in 
the  studio  of  Federico  Renom,  the  first  recognition  of  his  abilities  by  the  critics 
came  in  1908.  His  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  principal  galleries  and  collections 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Montevideo  possesses  two  of  his  best  paintings.  La  Cancion  del  Silencio  and 
La  Cumbre  del  Cerro  Arisco,  as  well  as  many  of  his  etchings.  Public  buildings 
both  in  the  capital  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also  have  examples  of  his 
work  on  their  walls. 

Laroche  has  exhibited  in  many  national  and  foreign  expositions.  He  was 
commissioned  by  his  Government  to  helj)  organize  the  artistic  section  of  the 
Historical  MiLseiim,  and  was  a  inemlKT  of  the  Committee  on  Plastic  Arts  of  the 
Casa  del  Arle.  Besides  .serving  on  the  juries  of  various  official  exhibitions,  he  is 
an  honorary  memlK'r  of  the  Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes  of  Montevideo.  He  has 
taught  drawing  in  the  university.  From  1911  to  1921  he  was  secretary  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  from  1921  to  1927  the  assistant  director; 
since  1928  he  has  been  its  director. 

VfrxoR  Mideros  (Ecuador). 

Victor  Mideros  is  known  especially  as  a  painter  of  mystically  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  yet  his  genius  is  not  confined  to  such  themes.  As  a  portrait  painter  his 
delineation  of  character  is  shrewd  and  sure,  his  scenes  of  Indian  life  are  free  from 
sentimentality,  and  his  landscapes  give  a  sense  of  the  rarefied  mountain  atmos¬ 
phere.  Of  his  work  the  Ecuadorean  critic  Jos4  Rumazo  Gonzdlez  has  written: 
“To  Mideros,  color  is  form  without  limits,  and  line,  the  internal  limit  of  form; 
yet  his  technique  of  line  is  sculptural,  carved  from  the  outside  in,  although  it  is 
from  within  that  the  form  is  emerging.”  He  is  the  director  of  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  ha.s  recently  done  a  series  of  religious  paintings  for  one 
of  the  Quito  churches. 

Eugenio  Olivera  (Cuba). 

Eugenio  Olivera  was  born  in  Habana  in  1874,  and  began  his  art  studies  at  the 
School  of  San  Alejandro  there,  under  Leopoldo  Romafiach.  The  Provincial  Gov¬ 
ernment  granted  him  a  fellowship  to  study  abroad;  in  Madrid  he  attended  the 
School  of  San  Fernando  and  also  studied  at  the  studio  of  Cecilio  Pld.  After  a 
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visit  to  Italy,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  the  National  School  of  Painting  in 
Spain,  where  he  taught  for  many  years.  In  1925  he  returned  to  Cuba,  to  teach  in 
the  School  of  San  Alejandro.  Olivera  has  exhibited  successfully  in  many  exhibi¬ 
tions,  including  the  Ibero-American  Exposition  of  Seville,  in  1929. 

M.vximo  Pacheco  (Mexico). 

Although  Mdximo  Pacheco  is  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  he  has  spent  more  than 
half  his  life  painting.  After  a  few  months’  instruction  in  the  National  .\cademy 
of  Fine  Arts,  he  acted  as  helper  to  his  instructor,  Fermfn  Revueltas,  in  the  painting 
of  the  National  Preparatory  School.  Then  followed  two  years  with  Diego  Rivera, 
who  was  working  on  the  freseoes  in  the  Department  of  Etlucation.  Pacheco’s 
work  became  known  after  a  successful  exhibition  in  Mexico  City,  and  as  the  result 
of  his  frescoes  in  a  new  school  in  one  of  the  jioorer  quarters  of  the  ca|>ital.  Much 
of  his  painting  was  autobiographical,  and  he  even  used  himself  as  a  model  for 
much  of  his  early  work.  One  of  his  paintings  was  hung  in  the  Pan  American 
Exposition  in  San  F'rancisco,  where  it  was  much  commented  upon.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  outstanding  artists  of  the  younger  generation  in  Mexico. 

Antonio  Pena  (Uruguay). 

Antonio  Pena  was  born  in  1894  in  Montevideo,  where  he  began  his  art  studies. 
He  has  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  one  of  his  trips  having  been  won  as  a  fellowship. 
In  Vienna  he  studied  with  the  sculptor  Anton  Hanak,  who  considered  him  one  of 
his  most  promising  pupils;  later,  in  Paris,  he  worked  at  the  studio  of  Antoine 
Bourdelle. 

He  has  exhibited  at  the  Autumn  Salon  in  Paris,  at  the  Retiro  Salon  and  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Amigos  del  Arte  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  several  galleries  in  Monte¬ 
video.  In  1930  he  won  the  second  prize  for  sculpture  at  the  Uruguayan  Centenary 
Exposition. 

Roberto  Pizano  (Colombia). 

This  well  known  Colombian  painter,  who  died  in  Bogota  in  1929,  earned  his 
first  reputation  in  1914  for  his  copies  of  masterpieces.  In  1918  he  went  to  Spain 
to  study  at  the  School  of  San  Fernando,  where  he  completed  the  four  years’  course 
in  three  years.  There  his  masters  included  such  famous  artists  as  Joaquin  Sorolla 
y  Bastida,  Jos4  Moreno  Carbonero,  Luis  Men4ndez  Pidal,  Julio  Romero  de 
Torres,  and  Cecilio  PM.  His  studies  in  Madrid  were  followed  by  travel  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  he  came  especially  under  the  influence  of  Anders  Zorn.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  America,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1923;  in  Madrid  he  worked  in  the 
studio  of  the  director  of  the  Prado  Museum,  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Sotomayor, 
and  in  Paris  in  various  studios  and  academies.  His  portraits,  both  drawings  and 
paintings,  reveal  both  technical  skill  and  penetrating  insight. 

Francisco  M.  Quesada  (Nicaragua). 

Francisco  M.  Quesada  has  won  an  international  reputation  for  his  artistic 
photography,  in  which  he  has  specialized  for  thirty  years.  He  studied  under 
Nicholas  Boris  of  Cincinnati,  and  his  pictures  have  been  favorably  received  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Nicaragua. 

Benito  Quinquela  Martin  (Argentina). 

It  has  been  said  that  this  Argentine  painter  (1891-  )  portrays  the  tumultuous 

life  of  the  sea  and  of  harbors.  He  was  taken  from  a  foundling  home  by  a  family  of 
Italian  laborers,  and  as  a  child  worked  on  the  coal  barges  in  the  harbor.  As  he  had 
no  funds  with  which  to  attend  art  school,  he  taught  himself,  drawing  in  his  idle 
moments  the  scenes  of  port  life  which  fascinated  him  by  their  kaleidoscopic  move¬ 
ment.  He  submitted  works  to  the  National  Salon,  arousing  there  the  interest  of  a 
few  discerning  people  who  saw  in  him  a  strong  painter  scornful  of  conventional 
beauty. 
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Acting  un  a  sudden  decision,  Quinquela  Martin  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
several  years.  His  first  exhibition  there  was  a  tremendous  success;  of  it  the 
French  critic  Camille  Mauclair  wrote,  “  A  month  ago  I  knew  neither  the  name  nor 
the  work  of  Quinquela  Martin.  Now  I  know  both,  and  I  am  strongly  urged  to 
sijeak  of  them,  for  two  reasons:  first,  Irecause  Quinquela  has  a  delightful  personality, 
second,  because  his  particular  case  brings  up  for  study  a  problem  of  artistic 
culture  ...  He  is  remarkably  observant,  a  colorist  who  is  both  strong  and 
delicate.  His  spatula  painting  piles  up  .strongly  opulent  colors — vermilions, 
cobalts,  emerald  greens,  chrome  yellows — in  whole  tones  and  striking  juxtaposi¬ 
tion.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  sensitive  music  of  grays  and  violets.” 

In  July  1931  the  artist  held  his  first  exhibition  in  .Argentina  in  the  Rosa  Ualisteu 
de  Rodrigue/.  Museum  in  Santa  Fe. 
iJiEuo  Riveka  (Mexico). 

Diego  Rivera  (188i)  )  is  probably  the  Latin  American  artist  best  known 

in  the  United  StaU*s.  He  began  his  studies  in  Mexico  under  Jos6  Guadalupe 
Posada;  in  1907  he  went  to  Spain  to  study  under  Eduardo  Chicharro.  He 
also  studied  in  France,  and  in  his  paintings  of  that  period  tl'e  influence  of 
Cezanne,  Picasso,  and  Zuloaga  is  obvious. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico  and  his  identification  with  the  Revolution,  he  became 
interested  in  fresco  painting  as  a  means  of  depicting  graphically  the  development 
of  a  people  or  a  civilization.  His  success  in  this  medium  is  too  well  known 
to  require  comment.  In  Mexico  he  has  accomplished  such  tremendous  under¬ 
takings  as  the  frescoes  in  the  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  and  the  Escuela  Pre- 
paratoria,  lx»th  in  the  capital,  and  in  Cortes’  Palace,  Cuernavaea.  In  the 
United  States  his  work  spans  the  continent,  from  the  Stock  Exchange  in  San 
Francisco,  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Detroit,  to  the  Workers’  School  in  New  York. 

An  opportunity  to  study  the  various  stages  of  development  through  which 
Rivera  passed  before  attaining  his  present  masterly  style  was  offered  at  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  held  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York  City 
in  December  1931  and  Januarj-  1932.  There  paintings  dating  from  1902  to 
frescoes  especially  done  for  the  exhibition  were  shown  and  greatly  admired. 
Antonio  RodrIguez  Morey  (Cuba). 

Antonio  Rodriguez  Morey  (1874-  )  studied  drawing  at  the  School  of 

San  Alejandro  and  landscape  painting  in  the  studios  of  the  Cuban  artists  Juan 
Ruiz  and  Miguel  Arias. 

In  1891  he  went  to  Europe  to  complete  his  studies.  In  Florence  he  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Lessi,  and  learned  to  restore  old  masterpieces 
in  the  studio  of  the  Uffizzi  Gallery. 

Four  years  later  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  with  Italian  and 
Spanish  masters.  At  the  International  Exhibition  held  there  in  1900  he  won 
the  second  prize  for  his  landscape  Otoho.  He  has  also  exhibited  in  Florence, 
Milan,  Turin,  Palermo,  Nice,  Genoa,  Munich,  Vienna,  Paris,  New  York,  and 
Ix>s  Angeles,  and  won  many  gold  medals  and  other  prizes.  Among  the  positions 
he  has  held  and  honors  received  are:  Memlier  of  the  Cuban  .Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters;  corresponding  member  of  the  San  Fernando  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
Madrid;  member  of  the  Watercolorists  Association,  Rome;  President  of  the 
Cfrculo  de  Bellas  Artes,  Habana;  President  of  the  Association  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors,  Habana;  and  founder  and  vice  president  of  the  Section  of  Painting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Artists. 

He  has  specialized  in  landscape,  a  genre  in  which  he  has  |won  great  praise, 
being  called  by  the  critics  the  poet  painter  of  the  Cuban  fields. 

Cri8t6bal  Rojas  (Venezuela). 

Among  Venezuelan  painters  of  the  last  century,  Cristdbal  Rojas  was  the  most 
remarkable,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  originality,  force,  and  brilliance.  He 
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came  from  an  aristocratic  l)ut  very  poor  family,  and  as  a  boy  was  tauRht  to  be  a 
cinarmaker.  But  he  spent  his  spare  tinie  drawing,  and  evidence  of  his  genius 
must  have  been  apparent,  for  Herrera  Toro,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  cathedral  of  Caracas,  entrusted  some  of  the  routine  work  to  him.  From 
then  on  Rojas  devoted  himself  to  painting. 

k  certain  intensity  of  spirit  in  his  painting  reflects  the  tormented  soul  of  the 
artist,  an  unhappiness  that  was  aggravated  by  ill-health,  for  he  died  of  tuberculosis 
when  only  thirty-five  years  old.  Dr.  J.  Semprum  has  said  of  him,  “  Rojas  is  our 
foremost  painter.  The  scope  of  his  talent,  his  powerful  technique,  and  especially 
his  inexhaustible  and  all-inclusive  inspiration  which  raised  him  above  artifice  and 
convention,  proclaim  him  to  be  our  great  artist;  and  the  new  generation  ..of 
Venezuelans  are  beginning  to  approach  his  pictures  with  greater  interest  aiiH 
respect.” 

Josfe  Sabog.al  (Peru). 

The  present  director  of  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  .Ios6  Sabogal  (1888- 
),  initiated  and  is  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  new  school  of  Peruvian  paint¬ 
ing,  which  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  national  scene.  Although  he  has  traveled 
widely,  he  has  never  been  dominated  by  the  charm,  tradition,  or  culture  of 
Europe.  He  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1922  was 
taking  shape,  and  came  to  understand  the  pride  in  the  native  heritage  felt  by  such 
leaders  as  Rivera  and  Orozco.  He  therefore  returned  to  Peru,  where  he  inter¬ 
preted  the  essenee  of  the  country  as  it  had  never  been  done  before.  Jorge 
Basadre  has  said  of  him:  “But,  first  of  all,  the  Peruvianism  of  Sabog'al’s  art  is 
not  due  to  the  immensity  of  its  scope.  His  Peruvianism  is  not  merely  enumerative 
and  superficial,  it  is  essential  and  penetrating.  It  exists  not  onlj'  in  subject  but 
also  in  intrinsic  value.  And  the  fact  is  that,  of  all  the  attempts  made  ‘in  trying 
to  express  ourselves,’  the  work  of  Sabogal  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  and 
definitive,  even  taking  into  account  what  has  been  accomplished  in  literature  and 
in  music.”  Sabogal’s  directorship  of  the_National  School  of  Fine  Arts  has  resulted 
in  the  training  of  a  group  of  talented  pupils  whose  work  is  giving  new  life  and 
vigor  to  Peruvian  painting. 

Tito  Salas  (Venezuela). 

Among  the  contemporary  artists  of  Venezuela  Tito  Salas  (1888  )  is  preemi¬ 

nent.  His  genius  asserted  itself  at  an  early  age;  he  began  his  studies  in  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Caracas,  where  his  remarkable  talent  won  for  him  a  European  scholar¬ 
ship.  From  triumphs  in  Paris  he  returned  to  Caracas  in  1911  for  the  dedication 
of  his  Triplico  Boliviano,  which  hangs  in  the  West  Room  of  the  Federal  Palace. 
The  composition  shows  Bolivar  in  the  three  great  moments  of  his  life:  Vowing  to 
liberate  his  country  among  the  ruins  of  Rfune;  crossing  the  Andes  in  the  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  victory  of  Boyacd;  and  dying  in  Santa  Marta,  disheartened  by 
the  apparent  failure  of  his  life  work. 

The  accpiisition  of  the  House  of  Bolivar  by  the  Venezuelan  Government  resulted 
in  a  commission  for  Tito  Salas  to  decorate  the  walls  of  several  rooms.  The 
feeling  for  artistic  unity  and  the  ability  to  harmonize  architectural  requirements 
with  decorative  detail  are  added  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the  artist  richly 
deserves  his  high  reputation. 

.ItiAN  A.  Samudio  (Paraguay). 

Juan  Samudio,  a  landscape  painter  of  great  talent,  studied  several  years  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay.  On  his  return  to 
Paraguay,  he  established  art  classes  in  the  Gimnasio  Paraguayo,  which  were  most 
successful.  At  the  centenary  celebration  of  Brazil,  1922,  he  won  a  bronze  medal 
for  one  of  his  landscapes,  and  at  the  Centenary  of  Argentina,  a  bronze  medal  and 
a  diploma  of  honor  for  Puente  Veneciano.  He  has  exhibited  very  successfully  in 
Buenos  Aires. 
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Antonio  Sotomayor  (Bolivia). 

.\iitoiiio  Sotoinayor  was  horn  on  May  13,  11K)4,  in  the  Indian  town  of  Chulu- 
inani,  Department  of  La  Paz,  and  liecame  thoroughly  imbued  with  Indian 
customs,  tcm|)crament,  and  spirit.  .Although  at  the  School  of  Fine  .Arts  in 
La  Paz  he  acquired  a  knowledKc  of  European  technique,  in  his  mature  work 
only  traces  of  it,  in  desinn  and  in  composition,  arc  to  be  found.  He  has  identi¬ 
fier!  himself  with  Bolivia,  and  in  his  (laintinKs  the  people  them.selves,  rather  than 
an  interpretation  of  them,  apiK>ar  before  us. 

After  nine  years’  residence  in  the  United  States,  .Antonio  Sotoinayor  held  a 
one-man  show  of  water  colors  in  San  Franci.sco  late  in  1932.  In  writing  of  the 
exhibition,  Jehanne  Bietry  Salinger  .said  that  he  had  “created  anew,  in  his  water- 
color  paintings,  the  very  texture  of  Bolivia,  by  his  presentation  of  Indian  types 
and  of  the  spirit  of  the  Indian.  .  .  .  He  feels  himself  one  with  his  background.” 
Manuel  Vega  y  L6pez  (Cuba). 

Born  in  Habana  in  1892,  Manuel  V'^ega  y  L6|)ez  studied  in  the  School  of 
San  Alejandro  there.  His  talent  was  such  that  he  won  first  prizes  in  all  his 
classes,  and  he  was  able  to  continue  his  studies  in  Euroiic  as  the  recipient  of  a  I 
fellow.ship  from  the  city  of  Habana.  .At  prc.sent  he  teaches  the  life  class  at 
San  .Alejandro. 

He  paints  both  figures  and  landsca|)es,  although  he  prefers  the  former.  His 
works  hang  chiefly  in  jirivatc  collections. 

Alberto  de  Veiga  Guignard  (Brazil). 

This  talented  young  Brazilian  artist  (189fi-  )  began  his  study  of  painting 

in  the  .Ac.ademy  of  Fine  .Arts  in  Munich,  where  he  was  a  student  between  1915 
ami  1918.  .After  the  first  exhibition  of  his  works,  in  the  GlaspalaKt  there,  he  spent 
a  year  in  Florence,  1925  2fi.  Later  he  exhibited  in  the  Autumn  Salons,  Paris, 
1927  and  1928;  Inde|)cndents’  Salon,  Paris,  1929;  Official  Salons,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1929  and  19.30;  and  the  Revolutionary  Salon,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1931. 

A  critic  has  .said  of  him,  “Trained  in  Paris,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  has  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  different  racial  influences  blended  with  his  keen  tropical  artistic  sensitive¬ 
ness;  rtc  Veiga  Guignard  is  the  highc.st  exponent  of  modern  Brazilian  painting. 

It  may  also  lie  said  that  every  work  from  his  brush  has  a  double  life,  that  of  color 
and  that  of  soul,  and  that  some  of  his  portraits  have  the  calm  and  repose  of 
masterpieces.” 

.AgustIn  Vel.azcjitez  Cii.4vkz  (Mexico). 

This  Mexican  painter  is  coniu'cted  with  Ihe  Bureau  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  of  Ihe  .Mexican  Government. 

Pablo  Zelaya  Sierra  (Honduras). 

This  talented  young  Homluran  artist,  who  died  in  'regucigalpa  in  1933,  was 
graduat(‘d  from  the  Normal  Sidmol  in  1914.  Shortly  thereafter  he  went  to  Gosta 
Rica  ami  then  to  .Spain,  wh<‘n^  his  genius  was  recognized  ami  warmly  acclaimed. 

He  first  exhibited  in  the  National  Exhibition  in  1922,  where  two  paintings  of  still 
life  were  hung.  OthiT  exhibitions  in  which  his  work  was  shown  were  the  Autumn 
.Salon  of  the  same  year,  and  the  National  Exhibitions  of  1924  and  1930.  Although 
es|>ecially  known  for  his  landsca|K;s,  his  painting  Lnx  Monjas,  here  reproduced,  | 
shows  his  mastery  of  figure  painting  also.  | 

Carlos  ZC.^iga  Figueroa  (Honduras).  j 

.A  native  of  Tegucigalpa,  Carlos  Zufliga  Figueroa  studieil  from  1905  to  1908  ^ 

in  the  .School  of  .San  F«;rnando  in  Madrid.  After  visiting  the  most  important  , 
art  galleries  in  southern  Euro|>e,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  where  he  has 
combined  his  artistic  work  with  other  activities. 


